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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The postage revenue has advanced £82,000 the last 
year, 40,000 of it within the last year. 

Louis Poizuire in Encuanp. The king of the 
French and his suite embarked at Treport on the 
evening of the 8th ult. for England. The queen was 
deeply affected on taking leave of her husband, this 
being her first separation from the king since her 
marriage; she was observed to shed tears. About 
day light the following morning the French squad. 
ron approached the English coast, and the inhabi- 
tants of Portsmouth, the great naval port of England, 
were early on the look out forthe distinguished visitor. 
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nal points, &e. 
gilt arrow, and with the Chinese the arrow is the sign 
of war, sickness, famine, &c. When the arrow was 
first put up, the Chinese protested against it, but little 
notice was taken of their remarks. But, unfortunate- 
ly, this season has proved very dry, a good part of the 
rice crop is ruined, a great deal of distress prevails 


rice, and Canton and vicinity is extremely sickly. So 
the Chinese said the arrow caused the whole of this, 
and, like all wise people, they knew it would be so.— 


pose, and Jowered the top-mast, when a large crowd 
of Chinese, who had collected, made a rush for the 
arrow, cutthe halyards which held the topmast, and 
down it came by the run, but they did not succeed in 
getting the arrow. The Americans then mustered 


Chinese from the American square. 
were fired at the Chinese, and I have no doubt some 
Chinese were killed, though the Chinese only report 
three wounded by bullets. The flag-staff was put all 
right again, (minus the arrow) some soldiers came 
from this to protect the factories, and all has been 
quiet since. But we expect another row soon as they 





It was contrived that a sort of fleet, as st were, 
formed of the squadron of experimental gunbrigs | 
and one or two ships of the line, and some other | 
vessels, should, by stretching out some miles off the, 
harbor in the direction of the French coast, at once | 
act as heralds of the approach of the French ves- | 
sels, and as a sortof escort to his majesty up the | 
harbor. 

The French steamer Pluton, forming a part of the, 
royal squadron, approached the harbor, considerably 
ahead of the other steamers,and thus announced ; 
their approach. Ina few moments after, the first | 
signal gun from the nearest vessel of those that had | 
stretched out to sea gave more intelligible informa- 
tion of the arrival of the king off the harbor. 

The first object on the Hants coast, as the sqaud- 
ron approaciied, was Fort Cumberland, where the 
royal standard was hoisted. Passing St. Helen’s on 
the opposite side, on the coast of the Isle of Wight, 
the squadron first came full in sight of Portsmouth, 
with all the gay preparations which had been made 
in the multitude ef craft of all sorts and sizes, from 
the man-of-war down tothe cutter, which flaunted 
their flags and dressings in the bright clear air. The | 
experimental brigs, as the royal squadron approach. 
ed, were dressed in the gayest colors of the nautical 
wardrobe. They hoisted French colours, their yards 
were all manned, and the king was saluted with a 
hearty round of cheers. 

The king was received and saluted by the corpo- 
ration of Portsmouth, and then set out in company 
with the Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Prince 
Albert, and his son the duke of Montpensier for 
Windsor, where Queen Victoria received him with 


royal courtesy. 
PRUSSIA. 

The accounts from Berlin state that the king had 
given a dinner, to which were invited all the grand 
dignitaries of the Christian eburches, and also the 
grand rabbi of the Jews. ‘This is the first time that 
a rabbi has had the honor conferred upon him. 

AUSTRIAN HOME iInDusTRY. ‘There is to be a grand | 
exhibition of the products of Austrian industry, at | 
Vienna, next year. The government has created an 
order of merit for the occasion, to be conferred on 
those manufacturers who chiefly distinguish them- 


selves. 
SWEDEN. 

Popular disturbances have been occasioned by the 
rejection of the measure of reform recently discussed 
in the diet; and there were riots on the 28th and 29th 
of August. 





CHINA. 
Extract of a letter, dated May 17, received at Bos- 
ton from Canton: 

“We had a titttle row here a few days since, just to 
kill the monotony of the place, and two or three of the 
Chinese were shot by the foreigners. It originated ina 
flag-staff, (queer place,) or rather the weather-vane 
Vol. XVJI—~—#ig. 9. 





now want the cardinal points, gold ball, and the spear 
taken off, and that the flag-staff should be no higher 
than the former one. This will not be conceded to 
them, and in the event of their attempting to arrange 
it themselves, their gods must protect them, as there 
will be no firing over their heads again; and we muster 
fifiy Yankees, all well armed, and willing to face the 


whole mob of Canton, and, furthermore, have the| 


Another row will be a very 

serious affair.” [ Boston Journal. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE TIMES. 

Richmomd, 26th Oct., 1844. 


GrentLemen: I beg leave to hand you below a state- 
ment of the exports and imports of the Chinese ein- 
pire, which |! hope will prove interesting to your 
readers. It was taken from a document lately pre- 


taandarins on our side. 


sented to the British Parliament, viz: ‘“‘“Statement of 


the Foreign Trade with China, and an account of the 
inland or transit duties of the Chinese Empire,” dated 
Honkong, 16th February, 1844: 

Exports of the year 1843. 


Tea (350,000 peculs) $9,450,000 
Raw silk and silk goods, 2,747,000 
Sugar, 370,000 
Cassia, 240,000 
Sundry articles, 532,750 


Specie (foreign coin) 11,169,250 





$24,500,000 
Imports of the year 1843. 





Opium, Rice, Specie, &c., $15,594,630 
Ginseng, 65,000 
Cotton, 5,000,000 
Cotton goods, 2,090,000 
Woollen goods, 1,047,000 
Metals (all kinds, J 261,650 
Sundry articles, 941,720 

$25,000,000 


The imports showing a difference of $500,000, which 
we may expect soon to increase to more than half the 
amount of the whole imports of last year, as the _Eng- 
lish manufacturers are now working to an enormous 
extent for that market, which no doubt will, in a short 
time, be overstocked for a few years to come. 

Yours, respectfully, A. K. 
BUENOS AYRES, 

We have the British Packet newspaper to the 3lst 
August. Colonel Mancini, of the army of Rosas, 
had hada brush with one of the Montevidean out- 
posts, very near the town, on the 29th, and the pack- 
et represents that the Montevideans were defeated 
with the loss of one hundred killed and wounded. 

There were late accounts from Rio Janeiro, and 
the Packet says that rumors of war between Brazil 
and the Argentine government had wholly subsided. 
It also says thatthe Brazilian government had for- 


on the said staff. The Brandywine brought out a very 
fine staff for this Consulate, with weather-vane, cardi- 
Well, this weather-vane was a large 


among the lower classes, owing to the high price of 


that the Montevidean Colonel Caceres had been taken 
out of a Brazilian steamer at Rio Janeiro just as he 
was leaving for Rio Grande. [Boston Daily Adv. 

The ship John N. Gossler, from Philadelphia 
bound to Mentevideo, when off that port was seized 
by the Buenos Ayrean squadron blockading the port. 
The U.S. sloop of war Boston was immediate} 
despatched to demand her release. The brig Catha- 
rine, from Baltimore, arrived the same day and en- 
tered the harbor. 

TAHITI. 


The Paris Moniteur, of the 25th ult., conveyed the 
| following intelligence as received by the government 


At last notices were posted up, saying that if the ar-| from Tahiti, dated 24th April: “After having vainly 
row was not removed, the flag-staff would be destroy- 
Mr. Fores, the American consul, thought best 
to send down the top-mast and take the arrow off; 
some seamen from Whampoa came up for the pur- | made themselves entrenchments, defended by three 


endeavored to bring hack to their obedience the re- 
bels who mace the attaek at Taravau, Gov. Braut 
went out to meet tuem at Mahahan, where they had 





thousand men and three pieces of cannon. On the 
17th, Gov. Braut landed with four hundred and forty 
‘one men of arms. 

| The redoubts were taken with the bayonet; the 
jenemy having 102 men killed, their colors taken 


with their muskets, and were assailed with showers of | from them, and their cannon spiked. The next day 
stones, but succeeded in driving some thousands of | we destroyed their works, and carried away their 
Several shots| arms and ammunition. 


On our side we have to la- 
| ment the loss of two officers, M. Nausouty, enseigne 
| de vaisseau, and Seignette, of the artillery. We had, 
| desides, 52 men wounded.” 

MEXICO. 

| Very Cruz dates to the 3d inst. are received. 

Our minister, Gov. Suannon, presented his cre- 
|dentials on the 2d ult. attended by four secretaries. 
One of the men who was concerned in the robbery 
{of the ambassador has been arrested—a hundred 
dragoons having been despatched in search of them 
/a8 soon as the intelligence reached Puebla. 

The account of the release of one hundred and 
four Texian prisoners, is confirmed. 

The Hesperia of the 2st states that President 
/Santa Anna had granted permission to Gen. Sent- 
|manat’s family to exhume his remains and transport 
ithem to New Orleans. 

The papers publish the particulars of the outrage 
committed on the person of Taziere, the French 
|sailor. It appeared he was beaten cruelly and mal- 
{treated in the most infamous manner. The Mexi- 
can papers are attempting to show that Taziere is a 
‘naturalized Mexican,” and cannot, therefore, claim 
the protection of France. 

Commercial restrictions proposed. A decree has been 
proposed by the minister of finance closing to fo- 
reign vessels all other ports of the republic save 
those of Vera Cruz, Santa de Tamaulipas (Tampico), 
Campeachy, and Acapulco. Foreign commerce can 
be carried on in the other ports, but exclusively by 
Mexican vessels. 

Cuptain Baugette, of the brig J. W. Huntington, 
from Vera Cruz, reports that Mr. Newbold of N. Or- 
leans, and formerly of New York, together with nine 
of the crew of schnr. Wm. A. Turner, on which 
Gen. Sentmanat embarked on his expedition to To- 
basco, were stili in prison. Mr. Petit, brother of 
Capt. Petit, had been released and was residing in 
the neighborhood of Tobasco. Mr. Petit had acted 
as mate of the Wm. A. Turner. 

Foreigners entering Texas overland. President Santa 
Anna has issued a circular stating the conditions upon 
which foreigners are allowed to enter the Republic 
by way of the frontiers. Ist. They must enter the 
country by one of the places designated for the trade 
with the United States. 2d. All passports are to be 





| 





presented to the custom house collector at such 
point. 3d. A formal acknowledgment of submission 
to the Jaws and authorities of the nation, during his 
residence in the country. 

No passport can embrace more than one person, 
except such as are delivered to fathers of families, 
which may include their wives and sons under 16 
years. 

The preceding articles apply to all foreigners tra- 
velling by the places indicated. 

No passport will be delivered save for one desig- 
nated point, and can only serve for such place. 

The fifth article states the formalities to be ob- 
served by the custom house collectors. 

The sixth provides for the expulsion of all foreign- 
ers who may obtain admission into the territory by 





other means than those pointed out in the preceding 


bidden Paz and his associates to quitthe capital, and | articles. 
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couneil of Rogers was not held, and the 
troops were quietly dishandec after being under arn 
two days, ready to march to the scene of conflic! ° 





Letrer FRoM Orecon. The St. Louis Republican 
publishes the following letter from Linnten, a town 
commenced in 1843, by emigrants to the new territo- 
ry. The writer, Col. Burnett, the Globe says, is a 
lawyer of distinction, who emigrated from Liberty, 
Clay co., Missouri, in 1843, and adds that his state- 
ments may be relied on implicitly. 


Linnion, Oregon, July 25, 1844. 

I am here in our new town, which we have named 
as above, in respect for Dr. Linn’s services for this 
territory. Gen. M. McCalla and myself have laid 
out the town together. He isa gentleman from 
Iowa territory, and Jaid off Burlington, the seat of 
government. He is an enterprising man. Our place 
is ten miles from Vancouver, on the west bank of the 
Wallamette river, at the head of ship navigation, 
and three or four miles above the mouth of Walla. 
mette, and twenty five miles below the Wallamette 
falls. I have wo. doubt but that this place will be the 
great commercias town in the territory. We are 
selling lots at fifty -oilars each, and sell them fast at 
that. At the falls there is quite a town already. I 
own two lots in Oregon city, {the town of the fails.) 
They are said to be worth two hundred dollars each. 
I got them of Dr. McLaughlin for two lots here in 
Linnton. I was six weeks at Vancouver, where my- | 
self and family were most hospitably entertained by 
Dr. McLaughlin, free of all charge. He has been a 
great friend to me, and has done much for this emi- 
gration generally. I find provisions high—pork ten 
cents, beef six cents, potatoes forty cents, flour four 
dollars per hundred. But I find it costs me as little, 
even less, to live here than in Weston. I paid for 
wood, the last year I lived in Weston, seventy five 
dollars, for corn and fodder fifty dollars, all of which 
is saved here. We use much less pork here than in 
Missouri. The salmon are running now, and will 
continue to run until October next. They generally | 
commence running the last of February, and end in 
October. ] have had several messes of fresh salmon. | 


‘on a clay foundation. 
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This Yam Hill valley runs with: teen miles Gigihe 
sea Phe Fultaty Plains are wiusi surrounded by a 
ridge of © ountains in the shape of 2 horse shoe, the 


open end tosards the Yam Hil: country. These 
plains lie as handsomely as you would have them, 
just rolling enough to carry off the water, are rich, 
and have no gravel or stone. The soi) is black, 
The timber comes up to the 
very edge of the prairie, so that in five steps you 
can be out of the prairie, and in the thickest, tallest, 
and most beautiful timber you ever saw. The trees 
are mostly fir, from very small saplings to one and a 
half feet diameter at the foot, and about one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet high, and as straight as 
pine timber generally is. Along all the little branches 
that run from the prairie, is plenty of ash and white 
oak timber, which makes excellent fire-wood, &c.— 
These plains are covered with a green grass, as rich 
as blue grass, which is green all winter. You break 
up preirie here with one yoke of oxen, or two horses. 
The hills and mountains upon the border of the prai- 
ries in this country are covered with grass, as fine 
range as could be imagined, and which can never be 
exhausted. ‘The whole Wallamette valley, three 
hundred miles long and from fifty to one hundred 
wide, is about such a country as I have described to 
you, and most of it is yet unoccupied by any one.— 
Farming is, perhaps, the most profitable of all busi- 


farm here, as you have such fine timber for all pur- 
poses. 
choose. In fact you can plough all the year. 
actually sow wheat here from 15th October to 15th 
May, and make as much per acre as in Missouri.— 
lrish potatoes grow here finer than anywhere in the 
world, perhaps. I saw five acres of land sown in 
wheat in May last, which produced one hundred and 
ten bushels. If you sow late, you put in more seed. 


‘Corn can be raised, but not so well as wheat. You 


can raise enough for all purposes, and you need none 
except for bread. 


As to the climate, it is the finest you ever saw:—~ 


Winter commences in December, and ends in Febru- 
‘ary. This has been about as wet a season as they 


| ket can be had here for any and everything, anc 
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Jt is so easy to open a | 


You plough all winter and all summer if you | 
They. 


At this point we purchase of the Indians ducks, geese, aye had. The rains commenced in very gentile 
swans, salmons, potatoes, feathers, and venison, for showers, about the 15th November, and during the 
little or nothing. Ducks, four loads; geese, eight balance of November, it rained about one day in 
loads; swans, ten loads; salmon, four loads of powder ‘eight. In December it rained about one day in five; 
and shoteach. Feathers cost about twelve and a and in January it rained or snowed about every other 
half cents per pound. There are more ducks, &c., day. In February, about the first, we had a slight 
here than you ever saw; also pheasants in greatnum- | snow, which melted as it fell, and one slight rain 
bers. They remain here all winter. I have hunted succeeding it the next day, and the balance of the 
very little, being too busy. We find it more profita- month the most beautiful, clear, and warm weather 
ble to get of the Indians, to whom we trade old jmaginable. The 26th November, we had a small 
shirts, pantaloons, vests, and all sorts of clothing.— ' snow, which was gone in three days. In December, 
They are more anxious to purchase clothes than any | we had very little snow, and what fell meited as it 
people you ever saw. You can sell anything here fell. In January. we had a good deal of snow, all of 
that wasever sold. Stocking Cary ploughs, five dol- | which melted as it fell, except one snow about six 
larseach. We have an excellent blacksmith living | inches deep, which lay about three days. The ground 
in our place, who makes first rate Cary ploughs at! has scarcely been frozen an inch deep this winter.— 
thirty one and a quarter cents per pound, he finding | The rains here are always very light, mostly a driz- 
all. |zling rain, and they are very warm, and not like the 
peUUneatnet Gan thie Rirenty siees emie- lar: bach 2 aoc larien igh Gia tam ace, Ta 
alr description o1 } ou have alreagy som -jer awe j ays . - 
ledge of he eeuaréphs The firs! and second regions! lieve a man can do twice the work here in the win- 
differ most materially im alu.ost everything. I shall ter than in Missouri; and if he is a wechanic, he can 
only speak of this, the first region lying along the sea | work every day. The rains are now past, and the 
coast. As you come down the Columbia river from | grass ts growing finely. Flowers are opening, and I 
the Cascade, where the first region terminates, you | have been informed by Wm. O’Neal and others, the 
see high mountains un each side of the viv, running | best of authority, that strawberries have been in 
close to its banks, and coverec wo tue: ry sunrciuts bloom all the winter. I know I saw them on Ist 
with heavy bodies of pine and fir. There are some December last. 1 have lived, since 5th January, in 
narrow bottoms along the river, which are covered | a log cabin, floor of loose plank, laid on sleepers high 
with grass, but which overflow in the summer. You/from the ground, with only boards nailed on the 
see = beautiful waterfalls, some of them four!cracks; and have burned much less wood, and not 
hundred feet perpendicular. Mill privileges are suffered half the cold as T wou ave di in Mi 
" , When vou xé hai Fi fte leith {} 
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timber is at the mouth of Columbia, and in the Cas 
cade mountais. ut even here it is two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty feet high. The other day we 
cut down a fir tree, and cut it towards Cooper’s house, 
not dreaming it wovid reach it; but when it fell, it 
knocked his roof severely, and some of the limbs 
went over the house. It took Cooper all day to re- 
pair his house. 

I will not persuade you, nor will I any of my 
friends, to come to this country; but were I in the 
states again, I should certainly come myself. For 
$300, you could purchase 100 young heifers; and in 
driving them here, you might lose from five to ten. 
When you reached here, they would be worth $4,000, 
and in ten years without labor or expense, would 
make you a splendid fortune. You can move here 
with less expense than you could to Tennessee or 
Kentucky. our provisions, teams, &c., you have. 
Your oxen and wagons, and especially your fine 
American horses and mares would be worth double 
as much as they would cost you here. The Indian 
horses are not so gentle as the Americau, nor so fine 
blooded. The American cattle are greatly superior 
to the Spanish for milk, as they give more milk, and 
‘are more gentle; but the Spanish cattle are larger.— 
Cows have calves here, from fifteen to twenty months 
old, and sheep have Jambs twice a year, in some parts 
of the territory. The reason is they are always fat 
and get their growth much sooner. It is my deliber- 
ate opinion, that no country in the world affords so 
fair an opportunity to acquire a living as this. Ican 
‘see no objection to it, except it be by a man who 
loves liquor, for he can get none here. 

PETER H. BURNETT. 
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STEAMBOAT DISASTER. 

The Lucy Walker. This boat built at Cincinnati 
last year, owned and commanded by captain Varm, 
an enterprising Cherokee Indian of Arkansas, left 
, Louisville for New Orleans, on the 22d ult. crowded 
'with passengers. Next day, when a few miles from 
|New Albany, a part of her machinery got out of 
order, and the engine was stopped to repair; the boat 
| continued floating down about the middle of the river. 
‘In five minutes after stopping the engine, the three 
boilers exploded, sending many of the passengers 
into the air, and parts of her boiler to the shore.— 
The boat then took fire, but soon afterwards sunk in 
twenty feet water. The United States snag boat 
Gopher, captain Dunham, was near at the instant of 
the explosion, and contributed to save many that 
were in imminent peril. None of the ladies it 1s 
believed were injured. Fifty or sixty persons are 
supposed to have been killed or missing, besides a 
number severely injured. 

The following is a letier received by a gentleman 
in Ballimore, from one of the passengers on board at 
the time of the explosion—we find it in the Balti- 
more Patriot. 

New Albany, Indiana, 23d October, 1844. 
ten o'clock at night. 

It is by a miraculous dispensatiou of Divine Provi- 
dence that | am enabled to write you a few lines. I 
have but a few hours ago escaped from the very 
jaws of death. 1 arrived at Louisville last night and 
took passage in the steamboat Lucy Walker, for New 
Orleans, that left at 12 o’clock to-day. We-iad 





wien she burst her botlers, causing one of the’m 
terrible explosions ever known, scattering death and 
havoc all around. This dreadful occurrence took 
place between four and five o’clock this afternoon. 
T nf ocrl “ie ; 
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} the United States service, who by this time had come 


' dered by the captain of this boat, (captain Tyson), 
' we would all doubtlessly have perished. As it is, 
- scarcely twenty survive, out of a vast number of 


’ crying for their lost husbands and children, and men 
© rendered frantic by their scalds and wounds. 
| caped without a bruise, ora scar of the sligthest 
_ kind, though I have lost all my clothing and baggage, 


_ the house of a Mr. Smith, of this place, who has 
_ kindly furnished me with a suit of clothes until mine 
| dries. The people of this place have been very kind 
| to the sufferers, five of whom have died since they 
| came on shore. 


' of the cabin passengers were either killed or wound- 


' Peeram, president of the Bank of Virginia, at Rich- 


| private circle, seldom more deeply felt. 
| wis,a highly respected citizen of Baltimore, was 


_ Saturday evening last, with reference to the arts and 


E pious to admit of anything like a short abstract:— 
| Boston Transcript. 


ing and painting as anecessary method, they adhered 
' rigidly to the fidelity of the form, such as it appear- 
| ed to their minds, without endeavoring to improve 
F Upon it. 
_ blance, modelling the features in general with great 
' correctness, but this being done, they left the body 
_ imperfect. 


subjects on the Egyptian tombs, that the faces of the 
. ter, while the bodies must have been left to the pu- 
_ pilor apprentice. 
_ 4g0 was in a wonderful stage of progress; the artists 
| of those times possessed genius to a surprising extent, 
| They did not understand perspective or foreshortening, 
| put them together one by one, according to their re- 


| tics, that is, perspective and light and shade were 
_ Temedied by their painted bas reliefs. 
| With reference to their existence in Greece, Mr. 


| are identified with the Egyptian. 


; Yancement, from her oriental teachers, and it re- 
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Douse, a few feet from me. I heard this pilot ex- 
claint ‘‘what ean be the matter with the engine,” 
and then immediately started below. When he ut- 
tered the expression I watched his countenance, and 
{ thought I discovered alarm depicted in it. [| im- 
mediately left the hurricane deck and followed him 
below; 1 went in the main cabin within a short dis- 
tance of the ladies’ cabin, where I seated myself in 
an arm-chair. I was scarcely seated a moment be- 
fore the explosion took place. I found myself sud- 
denly sunk down and the roof falling in upon me, 
expecting every moment to be crushed to death from 
the falling timbers, or scalded with steam. But, 
fortunately, the steam had become cooled, and as 
soon as the vapor permitted me to see by settling, 1 
sprang on the guard, as the boat was sinking under 
me, when I extended my hand to a gentleman on 
the hurricane deck who helped me up on it, where [ 
remained until a fire from the ladies cabin began to 
burn it. I then sprang into the river and caught hold 
of a spar, where I continued drifting, until 1 was 
picked up by the yaw! belonging to a snag boat in 


to our assistance, having seen and beard the explo- 
sion. Had it not been for the timely assistance ren- 


passengers. The scene beggars description—Ladies 


] es- 


besides valuable evidences of debt and important pa- 
pers in my trunk. I am even without a hat, and 
merely saved the clothes I have on. I am now in 


I should suppose that at least forty 


ed. All those standing around me on the hurricane 
deck, when I left it, are killed. 
Amongst the victims of this: tragedy, was general 


mond, one of the estimable of men. His loss is a 
public calamity—as well as a berevement in the 
ir. WaL- 


another of the victims. 





Ancient Ecyrrt—Painting, Drawing, and Sculp- 
ture in Egypt. We glean the following facts from 
the second lecture by Mr. Gliddon, delivered on 


sciences amongst the Egyptians—a discourse too co- 


The artists of Egypt strove to express various 
forms as a means of writing, and, considering draw- 


They endeavored to hit the facial resem- 


It appears evident in many of the finest 
gods and men were drawn and finished by the mas- 


Art in Egypt 3500 or 4000 years 


and it only wanted free scope to produce perfection. 
but drew each member of the form separately and 


lative situations. In sculpture some of these difficul- 


With respect to the priory of the arts in Egypt 


Gliddon observed that we have few relics of ancient 
Greece, prior to B. C. 600, and the styles of these 
It was after the 

ersian invasion that the arts of Greece took that 
stupendous bound to sublimity and perfection term- 
ed the epic and ideal, and which we strive to imitate 
at the ppegemt- hour. But Greece received the arts 
already brought forward to a high degree of ad- 


quired nothing but the genius ef an Apelles and of a 
Praxiteles to perfect them. Yet at the period of 
“gyptian art referred to, where was Greece and 
Where was Rome? In B. C, 1500 Athens was uot 
built—Troy had not fallen—Rome and the Romans 
were unborn—the Hebrews were yet captives in 
sypt—Tyre, and perhaps Babylon and Nineveh 


not written the Pentateuch. But the arts and 
sciences in Ezypt had then reached the pinnacle of 
glory—had then endured for more than 1000 years, 
and had then begun gradually to decline. The one 
nation had all to discover, to create, to invent, to 
conceive, to learn, and to perfect by experience and 
practice without any guides but their own judgment, 
but the others had only to receive the arts in the 
state in which the former had left them! Yet, if 
Greece has the glory of a Venus and an Apollo, said 
the lecturer, she never attempted a Sesostris in 990 
tons of Granite—a Ramses in statues 60 feet high 
in living rock—an Amunoph in monoliths 47 feet 
high.of Gristone. Greece never raised one pyra- 
mid to emblamatize eternity; or pointed one obelisk 
to pierce the vault of Heaven. An Hellene con- 
ceived the Parthenon, but the conception sinks into 
nothing in the contemplation of the 140 columns 80 
feet high, of the §Temple Hall of Karnac in Ezypt. 


(From the Cincinnati Atl as, Octobar, 10.) 

We copy the following from Cist’s Western dver- 
tiser. Should the truth of this be established, it may 
certainly be pronounced the greatest scientific achiev- 
ment of theage. — 

Gas an “OpsoLete Ipea.”—In the Advertiser of 
the 4th of September, under the head of ‘‘Important 
Discovery,” I announced the fact that a new species 
of light, far surpassing the Drummond in intensity, 
was about to make its appearance in our city, and 
would be submitted to public inspection as soon as the 
necessary letters patent were obtained for the dis 
covery. It wasstated that a hall light, of ordinary size 
for table use, had enabled print to be read at the dis- 
tance of three hundred feet the glass, in this instance, 
being rendered semi-opaque by grinding. This had be- 
come necessary to reduce the intensity of the light for 
practical purposes, the full brilliancy being equal to 
that of the sun at noonday. It was stated also that 
a tower two hundred feet high, or even less, would 
‘suffice to light the whole city, and that the tower 
when built could be lighted at an expense of three 
hundred dollars. Finally, it was alledged that this 
discovery had been tested for the last five months.— 
When I stated all this I was perfectly aware that the 
account would stir up a vast amount of incredulity.— 
As my friend Wesley Smead, the banker, says, and 
the remark evinces a profound knowledge of temporal 
matters, ‘“‘in the affairs of this world men are saved 
not by faith, but by the want of it!” Hence I was 
prepared toexpect, and even to justify the skeptical air 
with which many received the announcement, and the 
knowing look with which others quizzed me for being 
sucked in, as they phrased it, to usher it forth to the 
community. 

I have now the pleasure to say that all this is true, 
and that, as in the case of the Queen of Sheba, the 
half has not been told. At that time I was not at 
liberty to say more, but now state— 

1. That this light is magneto-electrical. 

2. That it is produced by permanent magnets, 
which may be increased to any indefinite extent. ‘The 
apparatus now finishing by the inventors or discover- 
ers in this case will possess twenty magnets. 

3. That it supplies a light whose brilliancy is insup- 
portable to the naked eye. 

4. That a tower of adequate height, will enable a 
light to be diffused all over Cincinnati, equal, for all 
practical purposes, to that of day. 

5. That this light, when once set in operation, will 
continue to illuminate without one cent of additional 
expense. 

{ suppose this light will prove the great discovery of 

modern times. It is needless to add how much it gra- 
tifies me that Cincinnati is the place, and two of its 
native sons, J. Milton Sanders and John Starr, the 
authors of the discovery. Mr. D. A. Sanders has 
one on to Washington for letters of patent, and on 
his return public exhibitions will be made of its as- 
tonishieg capabilities. 
The whale, that great sea-lubber, has been elbowed 
out of the community by the hog, the great land-lub- 
bur. Gas for public use has superceded both; alas 
for them all, when doomed to be reckoned among the 
things that were! 

Ihave not lime to specify the many uses to which 
light, independent of combustion, may be applied, and 
will merely suggest, as one, its perfect adaptedness to 
mining, in which respect it is far superior in efficien- 
cy, as well as security, to Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
lamp. Its aid to the daguerreotype art alone is in- 
valuable. 
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New York. New Slate prison. The Governor, 
comptroller and attorney general of the state of new 
York have fixed upon a_ location for the New state 





Were tributary to Egyptian Pharaohs, and Moses had 


prison, witha view to the empioyment of the con- 


= 

victs in mining, and smelting iron ore, and have de- 
cided to purchase the mines of Gen. Siinner in Clin- 
ton county as the site. These mines are situated 
about fonrteen miles in a direct line nearly west of 
Plattsburg, and about three miles from the Saranac 
river; and are admirably adapted to the important 
public purpose for which they have been secured by 
the state. 

New Jsrszy. Abolition vote, taken at the recent 
election, for Jonathan ‘Parkhurst, their nominated 
candidate for governor, viz: 


Hudson county 4 Morris county 33 
Burlington 5 Essex 15 
Gloucester 9 Camden 1 


67 

Congressional Majorities. The whigs appear by the 

returns of the late election to have a majority in four, 

of the five congressional districts of the state. They 
are thus summed up. 


Districts Whig. Loco. Majorities. 
1 7520 5815 1705 Whig. 
2 6834 5508 376“ 
3 8340 8733 107. 
4 5110 8711 3601 Loco. 
5 8995 6314 21381 Whig. 


Pennsytvania. Election Official., 








1840. 1844. 

Dem. Whig. 

Counties. VY. Buren. Har. Shunk. Markle. 
Allegheny 4573 7620 5863 8105: 
Adams 1628 2453 1848 2485 
Armstrong 1744 1250 1986 1407 
Berks 7425 3582 8316 3840 
Beaver 1710 3143 2093 2730 
Bucks 4488 4705 5106 4804 
Bedford 2446 2910 2834 3045 
Butler 1804 2100 2054 2197 
Bradford 2844 2031 3525 2967 
Cambria 920 811 1129 969 
Carbon (with Northampton) 784 453 
Chester 4882 5643 5475 6139 
Centre 2242 1447 2384 1786 
Cumberland, 2695 2790 3008 2971 
Columbia 2820 1325 3199 1593 
Crawford 2908 2469 2920 2410 
Clarion 1366 648 1889 793 
Clinton 649 637 925 807 
Clearfield oy 499 1009 611 
Dauphin 2187 3124 2352 3213 
Delaware 1335 2031 1493 2069 
Elk (with M’Kean & Jeff.) 132 103 
Erie 2061 3636 2207 3501 
Fayette 3035 2755 3304 2336 
Franklin 2892 3586 3211 3797 
Greene 2010 1350 9255 1425 
Huntingdon 2266 3626 2630 4022 
Indiana 1209 1935 1417 2098 
Juniata 1043 966 1188 1085 
Jefferson 592 476 727 617 
Lebanon 1402 2369 1748 2478 
Lancaster 5472 9678 5532 9513 
Lehigh 2451 2405 2680 2443 
Lycoming 2181 1504 2600 1945 
Luzerne 4119 2774 3649 2561 
Monroe 1447 345 1601 377 
Mercer 2336 3249 2744 2765 
Mifiin 1269 1226 1585 1506 
Montgomery 4869 4063 0394 4341 
McKean 275 265 416 307 
Northampton 38338 2846 3466 2455 
Northumberland 2187 1351 2384 1498 
Perry 1970 1072 2246 1316 
Philada. city 4774 7655 5265 92382 
“ county 13303 10189 12756 14586 
Pike 524 135 643 142 
Potter 363 180 527 202 
Schuylkill 2184 188] 3217 2390 
Somerset 765 2501 922 2450 
Susquehanna 2023 1560 2468 1595 
Tioga 1721 899 1975 1049 
Union 1518 2423 1777 2721 
Venango 1275 855 1230 873 
Westmoreland 4704 2778 4704 2778 
Washington 3611 4147 3958 3901 
Warren 929 27 1107 843 
Wayne 1188 675 1553 Sil 
Wyoming (with Luzerne) 808 754 
York 4382 3792 4691 3802 
Total, 143,675 144,018 160,959 156,562 

143,675 156,502 

Harrison’ 343 4,397 Shunk’s m. 
Onro. The result of the state elections on the 8th 


ult. places the entire government of the state, the 





executive and both branches of the legislature, in the 
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hands of the whigs, and mekes them of course re-, 
sponsible. The have not had this measure of con | 
trol in that state sines the sear 1837 Their oppo | 
nenis in the meantime ave exercised the power of: 
regulating the representation in the state legistature 
and of arranging the congressiona! districts of the' 
state, and the whigshave complained grievously at! 
the manner in which those powers have been exer-| 
cised. 

Sovurn Carotiwa.—Election. The following are 
the names of representatives chosen at the recent 
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election in South Carolina to represent that state in 
the next congress. They are al] members of the pre- | 
sent congress except Mr Sims, who takes the place 
of Mr. John Campbell, the latter gentleman having. 
declined a re-election. 
James A. Black 

Jos. A. Woodward 
Armistead Burt 

Isaac E. Holmes. 


R. Barnwell Rhett 
A. D. Sims 
Rich’d F. Simpson 





Mississippi.—Cotton Factory Wanted in Vicksburg. 
Encouragement to Manufactures, \VVe are authorized 
by five planters in Warren county to state, that they 
will give the following premium to any man, or com. 
pany of men, who will establish and putin opera- 
tion, a cotton factory in the city of of Vicksburg, for 
the manufacture of coarse cotton. These planters 
deeming the principles of home manufacture essen- 
tially necessary to the well being of the south, offer 
to give, asa bonus to the enterprising person who 
will commence it, ninety-five bales of cotton each 
year for five years to come, and to purchase al] the 
cotton goods necessary for the use of their pantaloons 
from the same factory. [Vicksburg Whig. 





AvazamMa. The Penitentiary at Wetwmka, was fired 
by prisoners on the 14th instant, with the hope of 
making their escape No escapes, however, took 
place, but the loss sustained in the destruction of 


several of the shops and their contents is estimated. 


at from $2000 to $4000. 





Wisconsin Territory. A majority of the peo- 
ple have voted against forming a state government 
at present. 





Ilowa.—The Convention to forma Constitution of 


State Government, met at lowa City on the 7th inst. | 


Shepherd Sheffler, of Desmoines. is presiding officer. 
The several subjects requiring the action of the con- 
vention were referred to committees. 
Copper Mines.—The following letter we find in the 
Iowa City Standard: 
Eagle Harbor, Aug. 16, 1844. 


Since we have arrived here we have discovered | 
five or six veins of copper, but have not been able | 


to prove any of them. Al! these discoveries have. 
been made in the course of smal! streams; where the 
action of the water has exposedthem. They areall 
nearly similar in their mineralogical appearance, 
being a combination of the native copper, with 
quartz, calcareous spar, or the trap reck. Of the 
carbonats or oxide of copper—we have not discover- 
edany. Mr. Jackson, the great Geologist of Boston, 
is wih us at present, and is employed by the com- | 
pany to test the ores that we have discovered. He: 
has examined one of our largest and richest veins, | 
on Eagle River. It is eight feet wide at the place 
where it was first opened, and can be traced nearly | 
a mile in the bed of the stream. His op'nion of this 
is, that it will justify the expense of working, and he. 
supposes that it may yield twenty-five per ceut.—' 
This is the only vein that he has examined as vet, 
as he has oeen, and now is, confined to his roon 
with asevereiliness. Mr. Henshaw, of Bosion. one 
of the richest stockholders in the company, came 
with him and is at present with us. I believe that’ 
the company intend to put all their men ‘o work o: 
this vein, and to prove it thoroughly. 

Eagle River is a small stream, not more than ten | 
or fifteen feet wide at its mouth, about five miles in| 
Jength, and is so shallow that you can cross it any | 
where on the rocks that lie in the stream. This! 
will be a hard country to **prove,” and it will require | 
time, as wel! as a large amount of capital to effect | 


anything. I thuk the vein they have coneiuded to| 
wo;k On W ill Pp! ¥ iners, and iat: roves to ve | 
rich, the: re seve no» ‘ ec that! 
will prove lo be equa 
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|The importation in 1843 were 








Years Value. 
1828 $180,545 1836 $31.904 
1829 1.779 340 1837 2.622 
1830 1,611,457 1838 62.565 
1831 5,630.821 1839 1.339.158 
1832 541,794 1840 4.149.314 
1833 127.570 1841 1,142 604 
1834 102.875 1842 1,630.012 
1835 31,918 1843 [9 months] 88,241 
REVENUE aT PHILADELPHIA. 
Imports. 
Fourth quarter, 1842 $757,267 
First 1843 1,155,686 
Second 1843 1,528.35 
Third 1844 (ending 30th Sept.) 1,399,789 
Total $4 ,851.079 | 
Duties. 
Fourth quarter, 1842 $208,336.93 
| First 1843 261,282.65 
Second 1843 309,659.44 
Third 1843, (ending 30th Sept.) 473 867,89 
Total $1,253, 126,94 
Imports 
Free. Dutiable. Total. 


Fourth qr. 1843 =$110,800 $1.288,589 $1,399.789 
First 1844 139.894 1,527,582 1.667.476 
Second 1844 344.000 2.208.710 2,552,716 








Third 1844 (es)200,000 2,150,000 2,440,000 
Total $8,059,981 
Duties. 

Fourth quarter, 1843 $393,037 86 
First 1844 569 035.98 
Second 1844 1,006 .592.03 
Third 1844 (estimated) 990.000 00 
Total 42.958,665,87 

| Om Trape. An oil merchant of New Bedford 


has furnished for publication the following state- 

ment: 

| The average annual importation of crude sperm 

' oi] for the last nine years, is 157,000 barrels. 

167,421 barrels. 

There remained over from the 
year 1842, and on hand January 
ist, 1843, 


50,000 barrels. 





217,421 barrels. 
| Deduct the quantity remaining on 


| hand forsale, on the first January 
| 1844, 


« 3,000 barrels. 





214,42) barrels. 


Showing that there was actually taken by manu- 
facturers, and shipped out of the country, two hun- 


dred and fourteen thousand, four hundred and twen- , 


ty one barrels of crude sperm oi! in the year 1843. 
There arrived into the United States, up to the 

first of October of the present 
year, 

And there will arrive as near as 
possibly can be computed, in 
the remainder of this year, 


114,000 barrels. 


18,000 barrels. 





Whole importation for the year 
1844, of crude sperm oil, 130,000 barrels. 
Number of barrels taken from importers, by manu- 
facturers, and for shipment 
abroad, in 1843, 
Quantity on hand, and imported in 
1844 133,000 barrels 
81,42) barrels. 
aking eighty one thousand four hundred and twen- 
short of what was imported, and on hand 


214,421 barrels. 


in 1843 
There 1s another interesting feature in the state 

of the sperm oi} market, in regard to the average for 

nine years past as follows: 

The average importation, for nine 
vears past, has been 

Deduct the quantity imported for 
1844, 


157,000 barrels. 
130,000 barreis. 
28 000 barrels. 


Showing @ decrease import this year of twenty seven 

thousand barrels of natural sperm oil, less than the 
the average for the last nine years. 

The stocks of crude sperm oil held by manufactur- 

sis very light, and held by a few houses. One 

ne increased consumption of oil is found 

from factories that have been set i 
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TRADE BETWEEN NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

“Some weeks ago we applied to a commercia] 
friend, in whose stetements we have the most perfect 
confidence, for information in regard to the value of 
the commerce carried on between the New England 
and the Southern states. The substance of his reply 
is given below. The information in regard to cot- 
ton, is principally obtained by inquiries of the manu- 
facturers, concerning its consumption in Massachu- 
setts, particularly, and in New England generally. — 
It is difficult to obtain perfect accuracy in these 
matters, as there is no record published, and we 
presume none is kept, of the articles received into 
ithe states coastwise, or by inland transportation. We 
‘should be glad to learn from gentlemen concerned in 
| the coasting trade any facts they may furnish, in 
| order to set before the public a correct view of the im- 
portance of sustaining and improving the commercial 
‘intercourse of the different sections of the union. 
| The consumption of cotton for 1844 is estimated 
by some at 400,000 bales; 1 call it 360,000. In 1845, 
-when there will be about 200.000 more spindles in 
operation than at present, the consumption may 
‘come up to 400,000 or 425,000 bales. In 1832] 
estimated the consumption in mills in Massachu- 
_setts, and mills in New Hampshire and Maine, own- 
ed hy the citizens of Massachusetts, at 3-7ths* of the 
whole cotton consumed in the union—leaving out 
some 20,000 bales consumed in the interior of the 
cotton states, and which never reaches the seaboard. 
This item is not included in the general statement 
of consumption of 360,000 bales. It may now have 
reached 30,000 bales. as a considerable quantity of 
heavy, coarse osnaburgs, &c. for negro clothing, is 
made in Virginia, South and North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, and to a greater or less extent in 
most of the cotton states, and other states south of 
the Potomac which do not raise cotton. 

“Since 1832 the business of making cotton goods 
has been extended in a greater ratio in Massachv- 
setts—ineluding mills in New Hampshire and Maine 
owned by Massachusetts men—than in other states; 
and next to Massachusetts comes Rhode Island. I 
should say, then, that Massachusetts manufactories, 
and those in the two other states, owned by our citi. 
zens. now consumed one half of the 360,000 bales, 
say 180,000, and that in Rhode Island, and in other 
New England states, there were used in mills not 
owned by Massachusetts people about 80,000 bales 
more—making 260,000 bales for New England.— 
There would, then, be left 100,000 bales for states 
‘out of N. England, which makes up the consumption 
of the country, (360,000 bales), independent of per- 
haps 30,000 bales. or possibly 40,000 bales, consum- 
ed in the non-manufacturing states, and which do not 
come in the general estimate of consumption, nor 
‘are included in the anneal r turns of the cotton 
crop—they being made up by receipts of cotton at 
the shipping ports. 


“There is no doubt in the minds of well informed 
manufacturers that there will be a progressive de- 
mand for cotton in as great a ratio as heretofore, or 
nearly so. If I am correct in this, the manufactur- 
ing states wiJl, at no very remote period, consume as 
;much as is now worked up in Great Britain. We 
‘now actually use nearly as much as France, with a 
‘population of 36,000,000, and quite as much as Rus- 
sia, Denmark, and Sweden, and probably a larger 

quantity. 
| ‘To show the rapid increased consumption of cot- 
, ton in the United States the Jast fifteen years, I have 
| referred to 1829 and 1830, and find the quantity 
126,512 bales. averaging perhaps 340 pounds, equal 
to 43,014,080 ths. In 1844 it will come up to 400.000 
and poss:bly in 1845-’6 to 425,000 bales; say 400,000, 
at 410 ibs. per bale, is 164,000,000 ths. Carry it 
forward fifteen years, and you have 328,000,000; and 
fifteen more, ii will come to 656,000,000. against, 
say 550.000,000 tos. the present consumption of Eng. 
land. Perhaps it would be more within the range of 
probability to assume that we should overtake the 
' present consumption in Great Britain in thirty years, 
| than reach 656,300,000 Ibs. 

‘‘Breadstuffs are a more valuable import into 
New England than cotton. Of flour, (wheat) we do 
not raise, in Massachusetts, over 120,000 bushels of 
wheat, equal to 24,000 barrels of flour, about enough 
for the Lowell operatives. The balance comes from 
states out of New England. I should say we con- 
sume at least 600,000 bbis. of imported wheat flour, 
and a large amount of maize, rye, and oats. Maine 
may raise one-half its wheat, but importsa large 
quantity of maize, oats. and rye; and New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Isiand still nore. Of 
sugar, we do not take any quantity of Louisiana It 
goes more to the middie, bul chiefly to the western 
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in Massachusetts we have 550,000 tons of shipping, | articles purchased at Independence. The total num- 
and in Maine about 350.000 more, and in New Eng. ber of wagons was 92, each costing $180, many of 
Jand the whole amount about 1,050,000. We distil | which were made there, and the total number of 
a large quantity of turpentine, for exportation to al! | wagon sheets was 1300, including blankets to put 
parts of the world. There is no popuiation in the between them. The trade with Santa Fe is thus 
world, save in London, which have a greater con- | made to amount to ¢750,000—bnt even this sum is 
suming ability for the necessaries, comforts, and | said to be cunsiderably short of what it is in ordinary 
most of the luxuries of life than the 800,000 people | seasons. 


of Massachusetts; consequently there is no popula-| The editor earnestly insists that this trade should 


tion so advantageous to trade with. : no longer be neglected by the governmont, and re- 
“What may be the amount of imports into Mas- marks— 


sachusetts from the middle, southern, and western 


, ; “Gi try; give us the right of 
states, [ cannot ascertain; but of grain of all kinds, Give us but a port of entry; 5 


drawbacks, and our trades will supply the whole of 


naval stores, we, of course, consume immensely; for |exclusive of wagons, wagon sheets, and many other , 





The tron market, ‘‘is sti!l very quiet, no transac 
tions but one have transpired of any importauce.— 
That one was asale last week of 50 tons good Alle- 
gheny Forge Pig at $27, 4 mos.—a decline. Arri- 
vals are looked for fram the furnaces. Manufac- 
tured is going off very freely at former quotations. 
No stir appears in any of the eastern markets ex- 
cept Philadelphia. Of New York, the Tribune 
says: The Market for bar iron is quiet, and we know 
of nosales. Pigis in fair supply, and the article is 
dull; 70 tons Gyrtsherrie sold at $28,50. 6 mos; 30 
do $27, cash; and 100 tons superior English scrap, 
about $32 cash. Little or nothing in Baltimore.— 
The Com. List reports the following of the Phila. 





it cannot be less at the average prices of the past 
years, than $7.000.000; of cotton, 180,000 bales, at 
¢35 per bale, average of five years, $6,300,000— 
making $13,600,000 ior those two staples. 

“Asto the other five New England states I sup. 
pose the aggregate of their transactions with states 
outof New England may not equal the amount of 
Massachusetts transactions. This difference results ay : 
from the nature of our products and the superior} Inon Trape. The following table will show the | 
amount of our capital, which, per capita, is greater | value of our imports and exports of articles of | 
than existg in any other state, and four tiines as great iron: 


asin a majority of the states. Of course, such es- MANUFACTURES OF IRON. 
timates are in some measure conjectural, and partly 


the provinces of Santa Fe, Chihuahua, Sonora, Cali- | 
fornia, and others, instead of being supplied with | 
British goods through Metamoras, Vera Cruz, and | 
other ports; instead of the trade being worth halfa | 
million of dollars, it will reach to four or five mil- | 
lions.” 





based on facts which are before the country.” , Py roe sear this 
. ' ’ ee SN 
[Bostow Courier. | side arms 6510 g1879° g622 112. 
. pale Fire arms 35137 35736 = 92232711! 
AMERICAN CHEESE SENTTO EnGuann. The British | py... ine knives 423 163 924 
parliament has recently ordered « return to be pub Pasitie . 4 tg Bt 
lished of the quantity of cheese i mporied into the lqoya y. ace 


: atehets axes. adzes 2310 1149 
United Kingdom for the year 1343. The whole ~ hav Niro ; 7995 1663 
amount from all countries was 20,091,568 lbs. This | 2 . 


Steelwds&& scale b’rs 5242 ORF 

isabout four-fifths of the quantity that arrived at Vicar sg carne ar an 175 

tide water on the Hudson river, via the Erie and} giauies 1388 833 | 
Champlain canals last season. Sey thes 35520 6547 159 | 


Of the cheese imported into Great Britain, 5,- 945 5 
410,944 ibs. came from the United States. This is a eer ee CE ae ae ™ 


Ss "es 7 47 
very large increase on the amountseutthither in 1842, Squares, 176 


Market! The market is bare of soft foundry iron 
and there are no stocks in the interior, and it is ta- 
ken as fast as manufactured. A sail of 30 tons su- 
perior Penna. Pig, made expressly for locomotive 
car wheels, at $35,00 per ton, cash. Sails in lots 
at $29a31 for Forge Pig. 30 tons No. 2 at $28, and 


some white at $25; 160 tons Scatch Pig at 32a32,50 


per ton, all6 mos. Penna, ham, red bar has advan- 
ced ¢5 per ton. Sheet iron is in demand at 145, and 
the market 1s bare. Sales of No. ] boiler plates at 
Sic per lb.” Pig metal is heavy at Cincinnati— 
sales at $28230. Blooms $50a55. Bar 3ia4c. 


THe coTTON TRADE. The cotton season having 
closed, we can now make the comparison with other 
years. The increased growth of the article is truly 
astonishing. ‘The consumption of cotton goods is 
general throughout the world, and it is always on the 
inerease. Clothing eannot be made from any mate- 
rial so cheap and so serviceable as from cotton; hence 
the imimense Consumption. In making up the the ta- 
ble of the cultivation, it is interesting to observe in 
what portion of the country it has increased and 
in what diminisied. 

Years. N. Orleans. Florida N.Carolina Total. 
1828.29 264 249. 4,146 104,021 870,415 


“ae 9! | Woods screws 113469 7551 1829-30 364.024 5,789 72,412 976,485 

In that year we exported to Engiand only 654,000 | Other manufaot’es 2617601 681231 83047 20448 1830-31 426,485 13,073 70.435 1008,847 
” ‘hie Muskets and rifles 18093 1405 15185 8922 183132 = 322,635 22,65] 65,961 987,477 
These facts drawn from official sources, the re- fron wire 98939 6695. 1832-33 403,444 23,641 61,087 1070,438 
ports of British Custom House officers, show most Tacks, brads & sprigs 698 344 188 1833-34 454.719 36,738 76,945 1204,394 
conclusively thatthe «hig tariff of 1842, has at least | waits and spikes 66315 13487 6555 768 193435 511,156 52,685 = 67,567 + 1254,328 
not checked the exportation of American cheese to Paletes chains & fasts 92134 28858 114 89]. 1835 36 481,536 79,762 61.257 1361,628 
Great Britain. Since the quantity exported has in- 1 lan aoe 5253 R46 | 1836-37 601,014 83,703 46.665 1422,968 
creased during the first year after the tariff act took Resbots 9911 9944 | 1837 38 731,256 165,171 55,719 1801,497 
effect, from 654,000 ibs. to five and a half millions of ieiie” 93134 15153 203 /183839 584,994 75,177 33,336 1360,532 
Pa Hammers & sledges 23:8 1177 |1839-40 956,922 136,257 33,044 2177,837 
The duty collected on this product of our dairies | Castings 78655 3235 R24 436 1840-41 820,140 93,552 28,669 1636,945 
—of which a large amount went from the south] Round iron 37767 11005 1371 491, 1841-42 627,658 114,416 30,750 1684,211 
towns in this country—was $2,67 per 100 Ibs. The! Nail rods 880 515 1842-43 1,000,246 161,088 24,678 2478,865 
price at which this cheese. was svid at, ranged from | Sheet and hoop 596789 134206 1659 921 1843-44 838,162 185,562 8,618 2030,409 
$10 to $13 per 100 lbs. Take the average 114 cents | Band iron 1023 1292 606 417 It will be seen that the greatest increase of pro- 
a pound, and allow $1,50 per 100 lbs. Freight from Pig iron 295284 48251 5315 570 gyction isin Florida and New Orleans. The increase 
Buffalo to Liverpool, and good Hamburg and Collins Old and scrap 8207 2743 900 from Monile is very great, viz: from 79,954 bales in 
cheese ought to sell in this city at $9 per 100 Ibs. to} Bar rolled 2053453 511282 20230 7986 1899 to 481,714 in 1843; Georgia is about the same, 


be sent to Engiand, giving the exporter a profit of a 
centa pound. But instead of that price, our farmers 
are compelled to receive only $5 lor the very best 
article. Why this low price? Simply, because the 
ste a of American cheese must first pay into the 


rilish treasury $2,67 on every 10U lbs. before he 
can offer it for sale to the consumer. 


“ otherwise 1041410 327550 31345 4473 


$6,988,321 1,846,422 177,714 50,030 
In other articles, add 85,256 








$2,931,678 


but South Carolina has gone up from 168,021 in 1839 
to 351,658 in 1843; a large portion of this, however, 
is received at Charleston by the railroad, from Au- 


gusta. North Carolina has almost ceased to be a 
cotton growing state. There is another item worthy 
'of consideration, and that is that the bales are a 


, ; on bot: aided. the al ‘fourth larger than they were ten years ago. If that 
We are indebted to the Merchants’ Magazine of ne She tnagens of TKD hep Seee ae ae are : ; b 


Buffalo Adverti miscellaneous articles. This amount (the average 
[Buffalo Advertiser. of 9 months with the year) gives the value of imports 





sum $85,256 for saddiery needles, pins, and other were taken into account, the produce of 1843, would 
amount to nearly three millions of bales. 


The prices of cotton in England during the fullow- 


Santa Fe Trape. A new paper recently started af tron fag: FOES $9,975,677 against 96,988,821 in 1648, ing years on the first of July: 


the year previous to the passageof the present tariff 
thus adding to the amount saved to American labor by 
by that bill $3,015,144, in iron alone, showing a 
home saving in the three articles of irons, cattona, | 
and woolens in the sum of $14,624 121, thus: | 


at Lidependence, Missouri, represents the condition 
of ihat Lown, best known to our readers as the depot 
ofthe Santa Fe traders, as very prosperous indeed. 
The editor uf the new journal has been at some trou- 
ble to cullect information in regard to the Santa Fe 





trade. He estimates the imports this year into Retained to wooijlen manufactures, $5,703,429 
Independence at $400,000 in specie and 950,000 more = ‘* Cotton 66 “ 5,905 548 
In Ouffalo robes, furs, &c. Several of the companies OPE asia “ #4 3,015,144 | 
Which came im last spring bave not retu:ned, in con- Af | 
sequence of the unfavourable state of the weather. $14,624,121 | 


or this reason the exports are much iess this year| American Railroad Iron. The Baltimore American | 


1835 103 = 12 
tase 83 1l3 
1837 43 72 
1838 _ 5} 7k 
1839 7 9 
1840 43 63 
1841 5} i 
1842 33 6; 
1843 3} 6} 
1844 33 53 


These prices show a constantly downward tenden- 


than usual. Four companies went out this year, |of Saturday says: ‘A bar of railroad iron manufac- cy. The article, however for the last ten years, has 


taking with them merchandize to the value, at eastern 


tured at the Mount Savage iron works in Allegauy, ; got down so low, that it seems impossible for it to 


° 
Cost, of $200,00U: the insurance, freight to that point, | county, in this state, has been deposited in the Rotun- lower. When the United States and other Banks 
outfits, &e., cost another $100,000—making the whole | do of the Exchange, for the inspection of the pnblic. | athe South, were i the habit of making advances 
sum invested inthis trade $300,000, which would | Similar specimens, we learn, have been sent to Phil- | on cotton, the market was sustained on both sides, 


have been increased to $500,000, but for the bad 


adeiphia, New York, and Boston. The above men- and the planter was enabied to realize an extraor- 


Weather. In the tour companies there were 160 men, | tioned rail 1s very similar in form to that last impor- dinary high price. Since these banks have failed, 


and the outfit for them is stated as follows— 


ted from Europe by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 














780 mules, worth each $25 $27,000 | called the U rail, only that the iron isthicker, and the | 
66 oxen do 30 1,800 | hollow part not so high, but much stronger. The )} 
5,000 Ibs. bacon, at 3 1-2 cts. _ 182] railroad leading from Mount Savage works to Cum- | 
30 barrels flour, at $5 120 | berland, which, it is expected, will be completed by | 
90 bushels .eal. 34 27 | the fifteenth of next month, will be laid with rails of | 
Merchaics o. ournt tor boads 3,500 | this description, made at the works. They have also | 
Harness tur cass 2,500 | concluded a contract with the Fail River ratiroad in | 
Blacks ius’ work 500 | Massachusetts for furnishing one thousand tons. The | 
price, we learn, is about fifty-nine dollars per, 

Making altogether the sum of $35,959 | ton.” | 


the article has been left under the control of the fo- 
reign manufacturer. It is a singular fact that, in the 
rivalry of parties interested in an increase or a re- 
duction of price, the spinners have always gained 
the day. By combiuing and working short time, they 
have always been enabled to wear out holders, and 
compelled them to come into the market at reduced 
prices. Whatever may be the opiaionsof the pub- 
lic, as to the propriety of the permanent advantage 
resulting from the interference of the banks in ma- 
king advances on cotton, there can be BO question 
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hat the planters received much higher prices in con- 
sequence of this course of trade, for it is clearly es- 
tablished, that since they have left the market to reg- 
ulate itself, the planter has been compelled to accede 
to the lowest rate. [New York Express. 
Pork pusiness. Hogs. The season for pork pack- 
ing is again rapidly approaching, and in five or six 
weeks, operations wil] doubtless commenee. This 
being a branch of business of immense importance to 
the whole west, and of no slight consequence to the 
east, north, and south, induces us thus early to 
note from reliable sources, the prospect for the com- 
ing season. In Kentucky the crops of corn are abun- 
dant, and large numbers of hogs are feeding, full as 
many as last year, and possibly more. In Indiana, it 
seems to be now established, that the high water in 
the Wabash, and other streams in its vicinity, some 
months sinee, has totally destroyed the corn crops in 
that region; and that in consequence, lage numbers 
of hogs, which were originally designed to find at 
Terre Haute, Layfayette, Logansport, and other mi- 
nor points on the Wabash river and the canal, have 
been driven (from the scarcity of corn) into the inte- 
rior of the state, and into Ohio, to be fed. When 
these hegs are ready for market, they will from their 
location, naturally find their way to Cincinnati and 
other river towns, thus increasing the usual supply 
from Indiana. From Ohio we may anticpiate the 
usual quantity. An extra demand for corn. for distil- 
ling, has recently advanced the price of old corn, so 
that many are disposed to think the Ohio hogs will 
not be so well fed as in former years; but the pros- 
pect for new corn is fine, and there is but little doubt 
that Ohio feeders will maintain their usual high 
name for choice hogs. It is generally conceded 
among the farmers, that packers have done a losing 
business the past season, and the packers themselves, 
well knowing that fact, will nodoubt act with be- 
coming discretion the approaching season, and so 
arrange it, that two losses will not follow each other. 
[Cincinnati Price Current. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 
OR SOUTH CAROLINA “RESISTANCE.”’ 





Portman Shoals, Oct. 16, 1844. 


in the freedom of an independent mind, sometimes 
differed with them, I have nevertheless steadily ad- 
hered to their cause and their general principles.— 
On no occasion and at no time have I more heartily 
concurred with them than at the present moment. 


To Charleston my gratitude has always been ardent 
and unfeigned, and will last as long as 1 live. lam 
not a native of the city, as has been sometimes sup- 
posed, though I became an inhabitant of it when a 
child, and in it and in its service have spent my best 
and brightest days. Its fostering kindnes lifted me 
from abseurity, and its patronage and support gave 
me all that I have and made me all that I am. 


With the future, I am obliged to consider myself 
unconnected in public affairs, except to suffer or en- 
joy, as shall be the fate of my country. I am now 
in my sixty ninth year, and those, alone, who have 
lived to that age, can truly know how little of ability 
is left to them, or feel how desirable it is to rest from 
their labors, especially after an active and exciting 
life, such as mine has been. 

I beg you, my dear sir, personally, to accept my 
acknowledgements for the flattering manner in which 
you communicated these resolves. 

Iam, dear sir, very truly with great respect and 
consideration, your obedient servant, 

Lanepon CHevEs. 

Dr. Thos. Y. Symons, chairman, &c. &c., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


FREE DISCUSSION IN AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


There was a free discussion in Augusta some days 
ago, in which various eminent gentlemen took part— 
Messrs. Toombs, Stephens, and others on the part of 
the whigs, and Mr. McDuffie on the other side. 


The Charleston Courier thus speaks through its 
correspondence of Mr. McDuffie, and certain re- 
markable statements which fell from him. 


“THE FREE Discussion In Avueusta. After Mr. 





Cherry Hill, 15th Oct., 1844. 
My pear sir: I have just received, with emotions | 
of gratitude which J shall not attempt to express, the | 
very kind and flattering resolution recently adopted. 
by the democratic party of Charleston, expressive of 
their gratification with my determination to occupy 
my seat in the senate of the United States for ano-' 
iher session, and of the estimate they are pleased to| 
make of my services to the state and country. If, 
indeed, there be anything in my public conduct of a 
nature to justify the extraordinary confidence which 
South Carolina, with more than parental kindness, 
has ever reposed in me, | will not be so affected as 
to disguise the opinion that itis the single-hearted, 
unfaltering, and self-sacrificing devotion, with which 
I have Jabored to vindicate and maintain her constitu- | 
tional rights, her vital interests, and her sacred hon-| 
or, “through evil as well as through good report,’ 
amidst all the political vicissitudes of the last twenty 
years; during which she has been the victim of a 
ruinous and progressive system of colonial vassalage 
and irresponsible despotism wholly without a parallel 
in the annals of civilized nations, not even excepting | 
the plundering proconsular despotism exercised by | 
ancient Rome oyer her conquered and tributary pro- 
vinces. 





But whilst I vejoice in the hope that the gigantic, 


monster which brandishes in one hand the iron rod 
of oppression, and in the other the infernal torch of 
the incendiary, already sees in the recent indications 
of public opinion,—‘“‘the hand writing on the wall” 
which announces hjs own doom, I rejoice not less in 
the belief that the people of South Carolina, with a 
near approach to unanimity, have silently and delib- 
erately resolved that this system of oppression, come 
what may, must speedily terminate—and that the 
other states, similarly situated, will be p:epared to 
co-operate in the vindication of our common rights, 
and common liberties, should the course of events 
render it necessary. 

if anything could add to the gratification I fee] on this 
occasion, it would be the high and well merited trib- 
ute bestowed by my fellow citizens of Charleston, on 
my worthy friend and colleague, whose lofty spirit, 
enlightened vievs and uncompromising integrity so 
eminently qualify him for the station he occupies. 

I beg you to make these sentiments known to my 
democratic fellow citizens of Charleston, and accept 
of my thanks for the very flattering manner in which 
you have communicated their resolution. 

Very sincerely, your friend and fellow citizen, 


Toombs had finished his slaughter or discomfiture of 
the enemy with the truculent blows of his broad 
sword and battle-axe, the Hon. George McDuffie, 
the distinguished U. S. senator from South Carolina, 
was introduced to the meeting, amidst loud and gen- 
eral cheers and shouts of welcome from both whigs 
and democrats. There was no one present, not pain- 
ed to see his emaciated and physical weakness, and 
not full of sympathetic regret that one so eminent in 
intellectual gifts, andso plumed with oratorical fame, 
should exhibit such ‘ta wreck of matter,” though yet 
comparatively strongin mind. Although feeble in 
body, and scarcely able to preserve his fottering po- 
sition without support, his voice was as clear and 
distinct, and his manner as energetic as ever; and, 
abové all, his devotion to his favorite theory still 
winding him up to his wonted pitch of enthusiastic 
extravagance. Hecommenced with the grateful re- 
mark to all parties; that although accustomed to the 
dignified and decorous debates of the American sen- 
ate, he had never known the occasion when more 
courtesy had been exhibited by the rival disputants, 
and more decorum and attention manifested by the 
auditory, than had marked the debate in which he 
was about to mingle, and the mixed and brilliant 
throng of both parties, and both sexes, he was about 
to address, on matters of momentous and national 
concern. It was honorable to their good feeling, and 
indicative at once of a high state of refinement, and 
a high degree of intelligence and patriotism. He be- 
gan the argument by a broad, candid, and manly ad- 
mission, although directly at variance with the opin- 
ion of his colleague, (Mr. Cohen,) that he ever had 
believed and still undoubtedly believed in the consti- 
tutionality of a national bank. He foresaw the dis- 
astrous affects of the destruction of the late United 
States Bank on the currency, finances, and commerce 
of the country, especially from the absence of the 
regulating power of that institution over state banks, 
and the consequent multiplication and over issues of 
those institutions. Subsequent events, however, had 
satisfied him, that the institution had been rotten for 
a long period before its final bankruptcy. Our cur- 
rency was now in a sound and healthy condition, and 
he was agajust any further experiments, and disposed 
to let well evough alone, (as he had been before, 
when the United States Bank was assailed,) and to 
adhere to the present state of things. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that the United States Bank regulated 
exchanges—real exchange consisted in the expense 
of the transfer of specie or its equivalent, from place 


enable him to transmit it to his creditor, at a reason. 
Dear sir: 1 have the honer to receive your letter | able charge, at less than the cost of the transporta, 
of the 8th inst., enclosing resolutions of the democra- of 
tic party of Charleston, expressive of their kindness 
and respect towards me. With that party it has been 
my pride, through life, to rank, and although I have, | —nay, that he must have written his letter of June 


tion of specie. 


a 


ettenninns 


He admitted also, that Mr. Polk had 
written a very equivocal letter about incidental pro. 
tection, discriminating duties, and the tariff genera) 


19, 1844, expressly (to use Mr. McD’s. own Words) 
“for the meridian of Pennsylvania,” which he charac. 
terized as a high tariff state, and as to which, he sajq 

“that he would sooner Mr. Polk should not be elected 
president, than reach that high office by her tariff syp. 
port, and that, for his part, he would willingly throw 
[he meant, although he did not say, x1cK] Pennsylya. 
nia out of the democratic ranks.” He further aq. 
mitted that he had little faith in the democratic party 
of the north, but but he thought the best, or rathe> 
the only chance of a satisfactory modification of th. 
tariff, was with that party, and that chance he was 
disposed to try; and, as to Mr. Polk, even in his am. 
biguous letter, he had spoken of what he had “here. 
tofore” done, as the index of what he would do i; 
future, and he knew that Mr. Polk had “heretofore” 
voted against high tariffs, and had never voted for , 
tariff, which he (Mr. McD.) would not have beep, 
willing to vate for; [here Mr. Toombs reminded Mr, 
McD. that Mr. Polk had voted for the tariff of 1899 
which S. Carolina had attempted to nullify, and Mc). 
replied, but even that tariff was a reduction of the dy. 
ties imposed by its predecessor of 1828;] Mr. Polk had 
also, both before and since his nomination for the pre. 
sidency, expressed himself favorable to the repeal of 
the tariff of 1842. [Here Mr. McD. was reminded by 
Mr. Toombs that Mr. Polk had, although questioned, 
kept silent as to the repeal of the tariff of 1842, ever 
since his nomination, and Mr. McD. candidly admitted 
the correction to be right.] Mr. Polk’s letter was to be 
expounded by his pastcourse. Mr. Clay, on the other 
hand, although he wrote plausibly and specious let. 
ters, and was quite an adept at that game, was une. 
quivocally out against repeal or modification of the 
tariff of 1842; and his letters, too, were to be expoun- 
ded by his past acts, and his recently expressed de. 
termination. Mr. McDuffie then got astride of hi 
favorite hobby, the unparalleled oppressions of the 
tariff, reducing the south to poverty and her inhabi. 
tants to the condition of serfs and slaves. He sail 
that the spoliations and plunder of the tariff system 
had wrung more plunder and spoil from the south 
than had done the Saxon and Danish sea robbers 
from England, from the days of Hengist and Hors 
to the period of the conquest by William of Norman. 
dy. He also repeated his conviction that the north- 
ern people were comparatively an idle, indoleut, 
travelling, and pleasure-seeking people, pampered 
by the plundered frutits of southern industry, and the 
southern people, the real workies and indeed bond 
slaves of the nation—forgetting the real indoleuce 
and luxurious habits of his own country—folk, and 
that it is in fact the toilsome industry and patient 
economy of the northern-folk, which thus enabled 
them to enjoy the time for travelling and the time 
for recreation. He declared that he worked harder 
in superintending his plantation than did any Lowell 
manufacturer in supervising his establishment!—ur- 
mindful that the latter was served by free laborers 
on wages, who must do full work or receive stinted 
pay, while he was at the head of slave laborers, not 
working upon wages, but upon maintenance, whetler 
they worked or not, and therefore requiring additiou: 
al superintendance to atone for the wanting stimu: 
lus of self interest. Mr. McDufiic’s extravagance, 
on this branch of his subject, was fully equal to tat 
manifested in his celebrated Richmond speech, an 
ran to such an extreme as to nullify itself. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. McDuffie’s mind is diste: 
pered on this point. He admitted, in conversatios, 
that the oppressions of the tariff were with him ri 
ONE IDEA, and every one acquainted with the work 
ings of the human mind knows that its concentrati! 
and burning intensity on a single idea is the very Je 
finition of monomania; and, on one saying to fin, 
that he, too, was a cotton planter, yet not sensible 0 
the dreadful oppressions of which Mr. McD. spoke 
in such indignant bursts of eloquence, he replied,— 
“that’s the very worst feature in the case’’—thus 2 
tually endorsing the alleged speech of the Barnwe4 
orator—Fellow citizens, you are an oppressed pe 
ple, but you don’t know it! You have no idea ho 

much you are oppressed, but you don’t know it.” 


In the course of his remarks, Mr. McDuffie, whil 
alluding to the waning fortunes of Augusta, said 
‘tHe was a native of Georgia, and first came to Al 
gusta a poor store boy, many years ago, At tba 
time, Augusta was one the most flourishing places ' 
the country; and he recollected that the first less 
in geography he learned was that Augusta was © 
largest inland town in the United States, and 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, tré@ closely on its hee! 
But what was it now? Curtailed of its trade, 20° ° 














































Geo. Mcpvrrie. 
Dr. Thos. Y. Symons, chairman, &e., Charleston. 


to place—and give him the money, and there would 
be no difficulty, and no need of a national bank to 






a state of dilapidation. This he attributed altogeth? 
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to the tariff’? He took care, however, , 
of the rising fortunes of Savannah, Macon, and espe 
cially Athens—the Mancheste;: of the south Their 
prosperity, we presime, must be ascribed to the de 
solating tariff.” 
GEN’L J. HAMILTON’S REPLY 

To the invitation committee of the Marietta ‘‘demo- 
cratic” convention, at which Gov. McDonald presi- 
ded, on the 26th Sept. 

The Charleston Mercury, of the 26th, on inserting 
his letter says: | 

‘We think this decidedly the best of the able and 
patriotic letters that have come from the general’s 
pen during the present campaign.” 

Oswichee Bend, Sept 16, 1844. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had the pleasure to receive 
your kind favor, inviting me to attend an adjourned 
mass meeting of the democratic party, on the 26th 
inst. at Marietta. Nothing, I assure you would be 
more agreeable to myself, than the pleasure of such 
an attendance. Independently of the sincere grati- 
ficaion I should feel in rekindJing my own zeal at 
the broad blaze of the enthusiasm of the vast multi 
tude, who will doubtless assemble on the occasion in 
question—I should be delighted to visit the new and 
beautiful part of your state, which is bursting into 
prosperity and power, under a climate of extraordi- 
nary salubrity, and from the impulse of mineral re- 
sources of incalculable wealth. But my domestic 
duties and engagements here, forbid the propriety of 
indulging my own inclinations. 

I need not assure you, how ardently I desire the 
success of that cause, in the promotion of which, 
we are now in the midst of our struggles. 1 consi- 
der the existence of the Union, if not the liberty of 
the country, is involved in the issue. J believe the 
Union cannot exist with the ultra tariff opinions of 
Mr. Clay, which, in violation of his own compromise, 
he has disclosed since his late triumphal progress 
through your state—the anti-annexation prejudices 
of Mr. Webster, and the abolition phrenzy of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams. Yet all these go to make up 


the Cesars, itis instinct with the no less intrinsic weight 
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¥ bin 
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of an intellect of vast ind Giseipunes power! Ifa ly 
soutnern mak can read thatarticie anddocudbt in wheat 


latitude his duties are to be found, 
| he can read it, and be a whig, in the sense of Henry 
| Clay on the tariff, Daniel Webster on annexation, 
and John Quincy Adams on abolition, let him go if 
he will, into ‘“‘the land of Egypt and the house of 
bondage;”’ let him sell himself to the tax gatherer 
‘and fanatic, we at least will endeavor to stand in the 
broad light of heaven—‘‘Nor heed the storm that 
| howls along the sky.” 
Let me, with all proper deference, suggest to you 
the expediency of having 5000 copies of this article 
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{deeply regret nis 
L entertain im the highest persona! es- 
tec, imvigorated by many kind recollections of most 
friendly intercourse. But “fiat justitia ruat celum.” 
This is no time to mince our words; we must speak 
and speak out, honestly, fearlessly, truthfully, look- 
ing alone to our God, our country, and our consci- 
ence, 
I have the honor, gentlemen, to remain with high 
esteem, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 
J. Hamitron. 
To Charles J. McDonald, Jesse C. Farrar, Jere- 
miah Leak, John S. Anderson, H. R. Foote, and N. 


| published at the expense and under the authority of} M. Calder, esqrs. 


| your convention, (for which, poor as I may be, you 
_may consider my subscription pledged,) to be distri- 
buted at every cross-road and muster-field in your 
| state. With the hundred hands of Briareus, it will 
| strike ten thousand blows for the democracy; let me 
| rather say, for our own proscribed and impoverished 
portion of the Union, sunk into a worse than colonia] 
degradation, by the abject spirit, which steadily fail- 
ing fortunes will bring at last upon those, who were 
once distinguished by a spirit, lofty, gallant, and in- 
vincible. 

Let me, now advert to a momentous topic, which 
I wonld likewise respectfully suggest the imminent 
expediency of your bringing to the view of your 
convention, which you will find Mr. Cheves discus- 
ses with consummate ability and great fertility of re- 
source. [tis what duties will devolve upon the peo- 
ple of the south, in case of the invasion of Texas by 
the armies of Mexico. 


You are aware that she will, in all probability, be 
beleaguered and brought under extremity of war, by 
reason of her having perpetrated tie crime of seek- | 
ing to become a member of our confederacy. This 


BROWNSON ON DORRISM. 











The last number of Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 
has an article on the “Suffrage Party of Rhode Is- 
land,” from which we extract the foliowing. Mr. 
Brownson’s opinions will be the more regarded, as 
he is an acknowledged champion of ‘‘Democracy.” 
_ “The laws have, with us, their chief support in pub- 
lic opinion. Let that opinion become unsound or cor- 
rupt, and the laws lose their force, and we are with- 








out protection. If the doctrine once obtained among 
us, that legal authority may be set aside for the purpose 
of making the government conform to our abstract 
theories of human rights, there is no foreseeing the 
lawlessness and anarchy which will ensue. The 
Symptoms are already threatening; and recent riots 
and mobs, and worse than all, the delay and hesitancy 
of authority in using force for their suppression, 
and the very extensive doubts, which obtain as to the 
rightfulness of resorting to force at all, are to us 
really not a little alarming. We are, we own, sensi- 
tive on this subject; when we reflect that we have 





fact imposes solemn obligations on us by reason of 


| the overtures which our governinent made to hers to | 


be annexed to this Union. Although I can entertain 
little doubt, from the manly, patriotic, and statesman. | 
like policy which the president of the United States | 


a 





whigism, (at least north of Mason & Dixon’s line,) 
in its vast amalgamated concrete. It is in vain the 
southern whigs shout—‘These are not our princ- 


has exhibited throughont his negotitation, he will | 
have the courage and firmness at once, in the event 
of the invasion of Texas by Mexico, to ask from 





ples!” Our answer is—‘‘You are acting with those 
who avyow them, and you must be held responsible | 
for this association, whether your confederation be | 
compulsory or otherwise. 
The issues before the people are briefly toese: 
Shall we, through the mischicvous sophisie: 
protective tariff, pay a tax of 130 per cout on every 
plough mould with wuich ve upturn our sat to ihe 
beneficeuce of a gesatal sun? 


great and essential condiment of nature’ Stati we| 
pay 180 per cent. on every yard of catico which 1s! 
used by our wives and daughters? Shall we pay 79) 
per cent. on every pane of glass, through which we 
admit the light of heaven? And this to pamper the 
wealth of those nabobs, who according to the ex- 
pressive janguage of Mr. Jefferson, ‘tare riding rough 
shod over the bankrupt farmer and agriculturist of 
the country.”’ Or shall this system of whig rapine 
and spoliation cease? Shall the infamous ban of the 
empire, which has been pronounced against us, be 
expounded as an authentic public law of this confe- 
deration, that whilst any number of free states may 
be admitted without limitation or restriction into 
this Union, no more slave states shall come within 
its august circle? Shall the inestimable acquisition 
of Texas be lost to the people of the United States? 
To the north as an unlimited and illimitable market 
and sphere for her manufactures and navigation, to 
the west as a theatre for her trade, and the best se- 
curity of her great river highway to the ocean, to the 
south as a safeguard to her institutions, and as fur- 
nishing the means of an effective equalization of the 
value of our ‘‘great staple” in Europé, by bringing 
the commerce by which it is sold under our legis- 
lation, the force of our public treaties and under the 
same burdens with which the tariff now visits the 
exchangeable value of those articles by which it is 
bought. These are the questions before the people 
of the United States, before which Henry Clay and 
James K. Polk sink lighter than the dust which is 
flung from ‘‘the wing of a gossamer,” except as they 
may influence for good or for evil, their mighty so- 
tution. 

If you wish to see these questions answered, gentle- 
men, let me invite you, and every man who attends 
your convention, ‘‘to read aod inwardly digest, an ar- 
ticle, which bears the signature of Langdon Cheves, 
in the Charleston Mercury, on the Lith inst.—a copy 
of which I do myself the honor of forwarding to your 
convention. If this communication enjoys the intrin- 
sic advantage of bearing the stamp of an illustrious 
name of a man spotless, not only unbodght, but unpur- 
¢haseable even by more than the wealth and honors of 
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Shall ve pay 12u per | 
cent on every bushel of salt, whi th we use as the) on, 


congress the power and means to say to Mexico— 
‘*You must not harin a hair of the head of that peo- 
ple; if any one has oifended, it has been this govern- 
ment, strike where end as soon as you will.” Whilst 
| ar ‘ course of the execu- 
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wish was father to the thought.” But, gentlemen, 
what course shail we, the men of the south, yet 
brave, I trust in God, pursue, if our congress drop 
in base perfidy and paralysis its treacherous arm?— 
Shall we supinely allow the invader to come and re- 
enact the “butchery of the Alamo,” and the faithless 


recently come to entertain a faith extremely odious 
to the great majority of our countrymen, and when 


,we see associations formed expressly for its sup- 


pression, its adherents shot down by an armed mob 
in the streets, and its consecrated churches in flames, 
while the rabble, not composed altogether of those 
|commonly meant by the lower classes, look on and 
shout, we fee! more and more the necessity of re- 
buking the mobocratic spirit, in whatever form it 
manifest itself, and more and more the necessity of 
| inculcating a reverence for law, and strict obedience 
| to the lawful magistrate in the discharge of his law- 
ful duties. We cannot afford, in this country, to in- 
sist on “the sacred right of insurrection,” for we 
shall, if we do, have bands of insurgents ere long in 
(own, village, and hamlet in the land. What- 
ever we may think of Mr Dorr and his friends per- 
sovally, we cannot approve their measures, or de- 
fend their doctrines, without a terrible hazard to the 
country, to all security of peace, life, property, and 
conscience.”’ 


With regard to the proceedings of Mr. Dorr him- 
self, the nature of his crimes and the punishment 
thereof, which he is now suffering, Mr. Brownson 
discourses with much candor, and places the whole 
matter ina clear, and we believe, just light, before 





massacre of your own Georgia legion, on a galignt 
people, whose only fault has been too large a confi- 
dence in us? Will not the bone and muscle of the 
south rush to the rescue? Shall we not roll back the 
tide of war on the invader, even if in its irresistible 
influx, it should overflow his own territory, and | 
sweep every thing before it? These are solemn 
questions, which every man, who values truth, good 
faith, honor, and liberty, should ponder well, but not 
long, for the time, depend upon it, will soon come 
for action, or we may, perhaps, have little left, but 
the humiliating office of writing the epitaph of Texas 
—a country gloriously won by the gallaniry of us people, 
and basely sacrificed by the treachery of ours. 

You will see that the laws of neutrality, as far as 
our relations with Mexico are concerned, —Mr. 
Cheves snaps like pack-threads, by the assumed 
potency of a public opinion, which in a civilized age 
belongs to an enlightened humanity, which in cases 
of great state necessity, rides over all laws, whilst 
the measures he recommends are altogether worthy 
of your most mature consideration. 

As to myself, gentlemen, because [ have acciden- 
tally interests at stake in Texas, a vetc has been put 
on my expressing a single opinion in relation to the 
question of annexation, as if a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and a father of ten children, I had not far 
larger interests at home, involved in its issues. I 
speak and feel as a southern man, and repel with 
unutterable scorn every unworthy imputation. 

In conclusion, permit me to congratulate you on 
the auspicious promise of the signal triumph of the 

rinciples of the democratic party throughout the 
nited States. Under the growing conviction of the 
vast and incalculable value of Texas to the Union— 
Mr. Clay seems to be wasting away gradually but as 





the public. He says: 

‘“‘We have been assured that the authorities of 
Rhode Isiand are ready to liberate Mr. Dorr the mo- 
ment he testifies his willingness to submit to the exist- 
ing government, and to take the oath of allegiance. 
That he should be reluctant to do this is not strange. 
He holds that he has éommitted no offence; that the 
acts for which he is punished were done by him as 
the rightful goverror of the state, in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his constitutional funetjons. His 
failure to maintain his authority before superior force 
did not and could not vitiate his title, or render his 
acts criminal. Shall he now yield, acknowledge him- 
self guilty, and sue for pardon! No; better die on 
the scaffold, or rot in the dungeon. This is the view 
which he takes. 

We hope we are able to reverence the martyr spirit 
wherever we see it displayed; and we frankly own 
that, if we took Mr. Dorr’s own view of his case, we 
should look upon him as a sublime example of moral 
heroism. But he himself must be aware that there 
is something to be said on the other side. Even his 
acceptance of the office of govérnor under the peo- 
ple’s constitution was treason by a law of the state. 
Of this he cannot doubt. Then he was not the right- 
ful governor of the state; and if not the rightful go- 
vernor of the state, there can be no question that the 
acts he performed rendered him guilty of treason.— 
The act of the general assembly, April 6, 1842, en- 
titled ‘an act in relation to offences against the so- 
vereign power of the state,’ declared his attempt to 
exercise the office of governor to be treason; and that 
law was valid, because the general assembly was 
still in the exercise of all its legislative functions, 
had been superseded by no law paramount to tts owa, 
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and was, in@act, the only known legislative authori- 
ty in Rhode Island. It is idle to pretend, that, o 

the 6th of April, 1842, the general assembly had 
ceased to exist, or in any sense been superseded. An 
association unrecognised by any public law or any 
public authority, had, it is true, framed an instru- 
ment which was called a constitution, had sent it out, 
and a number of persons in Rhode {sland, said to be 
a majority of all the adult males in the state, record- 
ed their names in its favor, and certain individuals, 
equally unknown to all existing public authority, de- 
clared it to be the paramount law of the land. But 
this could not make it so. Every body knows that it 
was not the paramount law of the land de facto. Was 
it the paramount law de jure? Its advocates say now, 
indeed, that it was, because a majority of the people 
of Rhode Island had voted for it. But to this we 
may reply, 1. That the fact thot a majority did vote 
for it, has never been legally ascertained, and is more 
than questionable. 2. That it is well known that the 
intent of large numbers who did vote for it was, not 
to establish it as the constitution of the state, but 
simply to record their opinion in favor of an exten- 
sion of suffrage; and 3. That, even if a majority had | 
voted for it with the intent to adopt it as the consti- 
tution, it would not have been the paramount law of 

the land, because there was no Jaw in Rhode Island, ; 
written or unwritten, which declared the will of the 
majority of the adult male population the supreme 

aw. 

Furthermore, the existing public authorities égnor- 
ed it, and its warmest and most influential friends did 
not hesitate to acknowledge the legality of the exist- 
ing authorities, by holding seats in the general as- 
sembly, and participating in its doings. Mr. Atwill, 
a legal gentleman of respectable attainments, and 
subsequently Mr. Dorr’s attorney general, when the 
question came up in the assembly, was unwilling 
to give itas his opinion that the people’s constitu- 
tion was the paramount law of the land, and even 
expressed a doubt to the contrary. The whole con- 
duct of the suffrage party at the time shows that they 
entertained the same doubt. The proposition made 
respectively by Messrs. Burgess and Keech, two of 
Mr. Dorr’s friends in the assembly—propositions to 
abandon, on certain conditions, the people’s consti- 
tution—showed that it was not regarded by them as 
having any legal force; for, if they had so regarded 
it, they could not have made propositions for setting 
it aside, for they would have regarded such proposi- 
tions as treasonable. 

But if this constitution was not at that time the 
paramount law of the land, as it was not, either in 
fact or in right, or even in the estimation of its 
friends, the general assembly was in full force as the 
supreme legislative authority of the state. Conse- 
quently, its legal acts were binding on all the citi- 
zens of the state. They were, then, binding on Mr. 
Dorr, and by doing what it declared to be treason, 
he incurred the political guilt of treason, and there- 
fore became obnoxious to the penalty annexed. Now, 
since nothing can be clearer than that he is guilty of 
treason according to the laws of the state, there can 
be no real seif-abasement or want of manliness, in 
admitting the fact, by submitting to the existing au- 
thorities, and consenting to receive a pardon. 


We say further, that, setiing all this reasoning 
aside, Mr. Dorr is bound by his own principles to 
submit to the existing government, and to take the 
oath of allegiance. Mr. Dorr contends that the majo- 
rity of the people have the inherent right to rule.— 
This, with him, is a natural right, at least recognised 
as such by the American system of government. We, 
of course, do not admit this; but he does, and that is 
enough forhim. The will of the majority, there- 
fore, however expressed, is the supreme law. The 
people’s constitution was adopted by the majority of 
the people; therefore it was the supreme law. He 





was elected governor under that constitution, and | 


therefore he was legally elected, and therefore was 
the rightful governor of the state. Be itso. But, 
subsequently to the adoption of the people’s consti- 
tution, a majority of the people of Rhode Island 
adopted another constitution. 
stitution necessarily overrides the preceding one.— 
Now, if the will of the majority has a right to rule, 
it has a right to rule through this subsequent consti- 
tution; for this is the latest expression of their will. 
Consequently, Mr. Dorr is bound by his own princi- 
les to recognise it as the legitimate government, 
and may therefore take the oath of allegiance with- 
out abandoning in the least the principles for which 
he has contended. We are surprised that he did 
not see this, and avail himself of this argument, be- 
fore his trial; for we presume that, if he had so done, 
and taken the oath, he would not have been brought 
to a trial at all. 
But we haye no room to extend our remarks. We 


produced from worms of our own breeding. 


This subsequent con- | 


ration and restoration to his social and civil rights, 
to say a word in defence of the authorities of Rhode 
Island. We believe the government of Rhode Is- 
land is much calumniated, and that, if the Ameri- 
can people fairly understood the case, they would 
by no means tolerate the abuse so liberally heaped 
upon it. For ourselves, we believe thatthe interests 
of humanity and social progress are fully as hkely 
to be promoted by siding with the public authorities 
in the legal discharge of their legal functions, as 
with those who resist them. It isnot the part of 
good citizens to take it for granted that the govern- 
ment is always in the wrong, and that they who re- 
sist are always in the right. Asa general rule, the 
interest of social and individual progress and well- 
being require us to sustain the constituted authori- 
ties, and always when these authorities keep within 
the sphere of their constitutional powers.” 














THE SILK CULTURE IN AMERICA. 





COMMUNICATED FOR THE TRIBUNE. 
New York, July 16, 1844. 

Hon. J. Tatymaper, Prest. or tHe Amer. INSTITUTE: 

Dear Sir:—lIt gives me the greastest satisfaction 
to perceive from this aflernoon’s paper, that the Ame- 
rican Institute is seriously engaged in efforts for the 
promotion of the culture and manufacture of Silk in this 
country. 
Your distinguished Society cannot be employed in 
a more truly national object, or in one which willcon: 
fer on its members a greater share of renown; for I 
am persuaded that it is not an extravagant opinion to 
estimate the saving which the culture aud manufac- 
ture of Silk will produce in the country, (when the 
supply shall equal the demand,) at not less than twenty 
millions of dollars per annwn. 
I have always looked at this subject as one of the 
most interesting in relation to the profitable applica- 
tion of our industry and skill which could be proposed 
for the advantage of the community. I therefore of- 
fer your Society One Hundred Dollars a year for ten 
years, to be distributed in premiums, or to be awarded 
in one premium yearly, for the best piece of Silk stuff, 
twenty-seven inches wide and sixty yards in length, 
manufactured in the United States from native Silk; 


It may be alledged with absolute certainty that our 
soil and climate are suitable for the production of the 
best kinds of Silk, and that our own country furnishes 
a market adequate to the consumption of the fabrics, 
which may be supplied for many years ta come; and 
at reasonable prices, furnish all the inducements which 
can be required to impel our wonderfully active and 
industrious people to undertake the culture and manu- 
facture of this important article of trade. 

But the facilities of exhibition, and the premiums for 
skill, which your Society proposes to furnish, are ne 
cessary to enable exhibitors to compare their fabrics 
with, and to stimulate them to the manufacture of the 
best description of goods. 


The opinions which were entertained by several 
gentlemen in this State, possessing great experience 
and ability, may be found in a report which | had the 
honor to make to the House of Assembly on the first 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
being Document{ number one hundred and seventy- 
six. It is therein stated that—“It has been ascertain- 
ed by actual experiment, both in France and England, 
that American silk, if not superior, is at Jeast equal to 
ihe silk of any other country. The cocoons yield more 
than those of France and Italy! and their produce is of 
as fine texture and equal in nerve to the silk of any other 
country, and when well reeled, it loses less than the lta- 
lian in wastage. , 

These facts were obtained from the Hon. Ambrose 
Spencer, who had investigated the subject and stated 
his convictions to me with that clearness and force 
which distinguish his mind. 

Jt is also asserted in the same document that—‘“‘The 
Treasury reports of the National Government present 
the astonishing fact that in some years the importation 
and consumption of silk fabrics in the United S.ates 
have been of greater value than the whole amount of bread 
| stuffs exported. So that the industry and !abor of the 
|farmers of the United States have been appropriated 
|to the purchase and introduction of a luxury with 
which the country could, with the greatest facility, 
supply itself, and in a few years produce a staple 
which would not fail to become a source of wealth.” 

This was the opinion of Le Ray De Chaumont, who 
at the period referred to, was an Agriculturist of high 
repute in Jefferson county, and was perfectly conver- 
sant with the culture of silk in this couatry. 

At the same time that the facts contained in those 
two paragraphs encourage the culture of silk, from 
the consideration of certainty of the crop or product, 





have merely wished, while expressing our sympathy 
with Mr. Dorr, and our earnest desire for his libe- 








}they also furnish an assurance of a suitable remunera- 


te 


supply the demand at pricea not higher than the for- 


eign article is sold for in this market. But it should 
be inculcated upon all who undertake this business, 
that permanent success is only to be achieved by 
economy and industry, and not by the temporary 
stimulus of speculative movements—the futility of 
which has been ascertained by dear bought expe- 
rience. 

The extraordinary success with which this country 
has pursued the manufacture of Cotton and Woollen 
Goods leeves no room to doubt that an equal degree 
of attention applied to the culture and manufacture 
of silks will be attended with similar results in the 
perfection of the fabric, and in reputation as an arti- 
cle adapted well to our foreign trade as for home 
consumption. 

As to the menufacture of Cotton and Woollen Goods 
I am inclined to believe that there is some foundation 
for the opinion that this branch of industry may now 
be established on this island to advantage! It is a lo- 
cal subject, and, perhaps, does not properly come un- 
der the rules or general policy, by which your Society 
is governed in their selection of objects of encourage- 
ment. But this city is not an insignificant place. Its 
interests may even be supposed to embrace a consider- 
able portion of the national interests, and when you 
come to consider, as connected with the future history 
of New York, the extent and importance of my sug- 
gestions, your Society may feel inclined to look at this 
question, which I shall now present for their investi- 
gation, and to aid in its developement. 

During the last forty years there has been a great 
destitution of employment for the laboring classes of 
the city during the winter months. In conversing on 
the subject, it has often occurred to me that the crea- 
tion of a new occupation, which would afford a means 
of support not subject to the intermission of the busi- 
ness seasons of the year, Was an object so desirable as 
to be worthy of the attention of public institutions as 
well as of public-spirited individuals. 

In canvassing the merits of the different projects 
having this end in view, none has appeared to me 
more suitable than the formation of Manufacturing 
Establishments. 


Since the introduction of the Croton River on the 

Island, the probability that Manufactories of Cotton 

and Woollen Goods may be conducted on terms so 

cheap as to insure a profit to capitalists, has been very 

much increased. The abundant supply of water 

which we possess will, if properly husbanded, be ap- 

plicable to a vast extension of manufacturing pur- 

poses, as well in cotton and woollen goods as in the 

metals and other articles of merchandise. The re- 

duced price of coal, and the facility of its delivery on 

either shore of the Island, are circumstances which 
favor the opinion that the time has arrived when 
almost every description of maaufactures may be pro- 

secuted to advantage in the city. 

It is also supposed that buildings can be erected on 
this island at as little cost as in any part of the Eas- 
tern States;—that machinery, at the present prices of 
fuel, can be run by the force of steam-power, at not 
much greater expense than that of water-power, if the 
interest on the capital invested in the purchase of the 
latter be computed;—that labor, of the description em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments, will always 
be abundant in this city, and at a sufficiently low rate 
of wages;—that this Jabor is for the most part without 
steady employment, and in this city never can find suf- 
ficient occupation unless it be in factories;—that small 
supplies of the raw material can always be procured 
in this market, thus saving the interest on the cost of 
keeping a large stock on hand; or, if it be desirable to 
purchase a cargo of cotton in a southern port, it may 
be landed near the factory without incurring the ex- 
pense of transshipment, warehousing, or internal trans- 
portation;—that one extensive and affluent market, 
and the cheap and rapid communication therewith, 
which factories operating on this island must enjoy, 
would confer on them advantages in making sales of 
their goods superior to any in other parts of the coun- 
try, and probably sufficient to counterbalance the 
presumed cheapness of water-power over steam 
power;—and finally, that the use of fresh water in 
generating steam and cleansing boilers is preferable 
to the use of salt water. 

There are probably some well-informed and clear- 
headed merchants and mechanics in your Society who 
possess the information and ability, which may be 
required to elucidate the questions on which the prac- 
ticability of the project must depend. ‘7 

I have given you a short narrative of the opinions 
which have occurred to me, in regard to it, not se 
much because I deem them to be indispensable a8 foi 
the purposqof exciting inquiry and remark. 

If a thorough investigation of the proposition shoul. ’ 
result in a general conviction that the business offer 
a profitable mode of investing capital op this Island, 
and a useful mode of employing many idle hands, an 





| tion to all those families or culturists, who are able to 


important benefit wiJl be acquired for the city. 
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The very low rate which the Croton Water ~— 
harges for the use of water in steam engines and fac- 
; ie3, will operate as an encouragement to manufac- 
er ee pursuits of every description in which water is 
an essential agent. 

A large proportion of the scientific and the laboring 
classes of London and Paris, derive their subsistence 
from the wages of manufacturing pursuits. I do not 
know that a list of the goods, wares and merchandise, 
made in those celebrated cities, can be procured, but 
their value has been sometimes reported in the news- 

apers in figures calculated to strike the attention 
with the greatest surprise in their vast amount, and at 
their vital rmportance as contributing to the subsis- 
tence and comfort of an immense population. Our 
metropolis is as well situated as either London or Paris 
for the manufacture of the articles in which they ex- 
cel—that is—in Silk, Leather, Gold, Silver, fron, 
Wood, and many smaller commodities, constituting an 
‘mmense aggregate of wealth—and exhibiting the most 


) fnished specimens of artistical skill and ingenuity.— 


To these necessary, useful] and ornamental products of 
mechanical science, in which our city has been in- 


' creasing every year, except in periods of political con- 
' yulsion and financial prostration, may we not be able 
in time to add the important and extensive and lucra- 
‘tive business of manufacturing cotton and woollen 


oods. ‘Fhe question is at least worthy of examination 


iby competent hands. I wish you all health, and your 
| Society unbounded success. 


(Signed) M. VAN SCHAICK. 





5 om - ssuntenaitematamaiitelion: 
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From Vi ilmer’s Liverpool News Letter. 
The following circular has just been published by 


| Messrs. J. and C. Kirkpatrick, of Liverpool. It con- 


tainsa great number of facts, and many valuable 
suggestions respecting the trade in American provi- 
sious and Canadian flour, which is so rapidly spring- 
ing up under the operation of the new tariff and the 
Canada corn bill: 
Liverpool, October, 1844. 
In the present interval between the close of one 


season and the opening of another, a suitable oppor- 


tunity is afforded for making some observations on 

the position and prospects of the provision and ge- 
/neral produce trade, now fast rising into importance, 

between America and this country, and for recom- 
‘mending some alterations in the mode of preparing 
} and shipping provisions for the English market, sug. 
| gested by the experience of past years. 

From the annexed statement of the import of the 
four leading articles to the Liverpool market during 
the past season, as compared with the preceding 
ones, it will be seen that the trade is fast extending, 

| and giving a sure evidence of the magnitude which 


it iscertain soon to reach; noright estimate can how- | 


ever yet be formed on the subject, many circum- 
stances having operated against the trade so far,which 
wili no longer interfere. ‘The strong prejudice which 
to some extent existed at first against American pro- 
visions, and for which there was good reason, in the 
very inferior quality of the earliest arrivals, has 
been gradually removed, as shippers have learned to 
conform their brands to the wants of the English 


market, and as the confidence of buyers has in con- | 


sequence been gained. In the first shipments a great 
error was committed in the selection of the articles, 
price being more considered than quality; whereas, 


in consequence of their having to compete with the | 

finest and most established brands of Ireland, supe- | 
, ? | < Me ; yt : 

' . as been taken at 112s. per tierce of 336 Ibs., « 8 

rior quality was required, in order to secure a sale |" z 12s. per 336 Ibs., against 

for them: hence arose the heavy losses sustained at, 


the opening of the trade, and also during the past 
season, where the same error was committed. It 
should be borne in mind by all shippers, that the 
finest qualities of all articles subject to a fixed duty, 
hotan ad valorem, (and especially if the duty pay- 
adle be a high one,) will generally prove the most 
profitable to shipments, inasmuch as all qualities 
being subject to not only the same duty, but the same 
charges also, the difference in cost which would ap- 
pear considerable at the low rates of the home mar- 
ket would hardiy be appreciable at the much en- 
lanced value in the foreign market. 


Beer. No article of American produce has had 
More difficulty in securing a footing in our market 
than beef, and nune has more successfully estabJish- 
éd itself in the confidence of buyers. The hindrance 
lo its introduction arose principally from the preju- 
dice which the inferior character of the first ship- 
Ments naturally produced, and which require some 
lime to dissipate, and the marked change which has 
taken place in the prospects of the trade has been 
Wing to tie improved quality of successive arrivals 
aid the resolute perseverance of shippers in keeping 
“ur markets Lberally supplied, in the face of dull 








advices, and still more discouraging sales. The low | 
range of prices which has been current durmg the 
past season (say from 45s. to 68s. per tierce) though 
productive in many instances of loss to the expor- 
ters, has yet advantaged the trade, by greatly ex- 
tending the sale of the article, an evidence of which 
is seen in the comparative imports of the last three 
seasons, to which we have already referred, and as 
the recent imports have proved the capability of the 
United States to give us the whole of our supplies, 
of approved quality, and at prices with which other 
countries cannot compete, the prospect of a satis- 
factory and paying trade in beef is favorable, pro- 


heen «ht ed—_.ha in dmtionens 
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lensively data use for one consumption ander the 
present high duty, a linited quantity only will be 
wanted for export in bond. . 

Larp. Of the various articles of modern import 
from the United States, lard took the lead from the 
first, and has continued to maintain its position as the 
item of most extensive import. It is honght most 
largely by shopkeepers, to retail for culinary uses— 
by chandlers—and by oil and soap manufacturers.—- 
For the first, the finest quality only is wanted, firm 
and of good color, and as free as possible of the oily 





vided the supplies are in some measure adjusted to 


may be expected this season, for though the quantity 
required for the service of our navy (and which 
Ireland exclusively supplies,) 1s only 3,006 tierces, 
yet so long as the manufacturing and trading inter- 
ests of the country remain in so prosperous a state 
as they are at present, there will be an ample home 
demand at more remuncrative prices, for all the beef 





‘that Ireland cansupply. The course of prices for the 
/season is generally indicated by the rate at which 
'the government contract is taken, and which has just 
been concluded for 3,000 tierces at 104s. per tierce 
of 336 Ibs. against GOO at 78s. in 1843, and 16,000 at 
| Llgs. 6d. in 1842. 

| As the American curers will, therefore, have the 
‘almost exclusive supplying of the English markets 
in their own hands, they should avoid the faults in 
cutting and packing which still attach even to their 
best brands, and thus exclude competition, not only 
by lowness of price, but also by perfeciion of qual- 
ity. Several of the best parcels that arrived during 
the past year were very dark in color, which arose 
either from the use of a bad quality of salt, or from 
the imperfect seasoning of the easks, the strong 
pickle having drawn out the juice of the timber,— 
The ljatter appears the more probable cause, and 
which may be avoided in future, by having the oak 
from which the casks are made more thoroughly sea- 


-soned, or by the use of other wood for the purpose; 


the casks also have generally been too large, allow- 
ing the meat to roll about,—they should be made of 
such size as just to receive the required quantity 
with tight packing, leaving room for a good heading 
of salt; the meat too has often been most irregular- 
ly messed, the pieces being of very unequal sizes, 
whereas each piece should be as nearly as possible 
8 Ibs. and should be cut square and compact. These 
details may appear .o some persons matters of small 
moment, still an attention to them will be found to 
contribute materially to the successful iniroduction 
of American beef to the English market. 

Pork has had less difficulty in finding a market 
with us, and which is in some measure to be regret- 
ted, as Jess care and attention have, in consequence, 
been given by curers in adapting their shipments to 
our market. The position of the trade is, therefore, 
much the same as it has been for two years past; but 
it is capable of great extension, and which is sure | 
to take place if an equal facility is shown in pre- 
paring an article suitable to the English market, as 
has been done in respect to beef. The price of pork - 
has been advancing in freland for some time past, | 
with the prospect of continued high rates during the 
coming season, as the number of hogs fed there this 


in consequence of the partial failure of the potato 
crop. ‘The government contract for 14,000 casks 


600 at 763. in 1843, and 14,000 at 115s. in 1842. A 
‘higher range of prices for Irish pork is consequently 


‘expected, which will jeave a fair opening for Ame- | 
'rican, with the prospect of paying rates of suitable | 


| qualities. 
i ber, 1842, for a full detail of the Irish mode of cur- 
ing and packing, we would here only repeat that the 
'brand of ‘‘Prime Mess Pork’ should consist of 50 
pieces of 4Jbs. each, from hogs weighing from 160 
|to 200 Ibs., every part being packed except the head 
and legs. It is most important too that the meat be 
firm and well fed, and free from the oily character 


the demand of our markets. The decrease in the | 
supplies from Ireland is shown in the annexed return 
of imports to London and Liverpool, and still less the other purposes, barre!s are the preferable pack 


,age—chandlers requiring strength of quality and 


soap manufacturers. 


Referring to our circular of Ist Septem- | 


flavour which attaches, more or Jess, to all Ameri- 
can lard. It should be put in neat kegs, no variation 
of quality being allowed in the same parcel. For 


firmness of texture; while all descriptions, down to 
the most inferior grease, are suitable for the oil and 
In consequence of the most 
unfair and unmercantile system that prevails in the 
American markets with regard to tares of lard. the 
shipments of this article have not been so generally 
profitable as they should have been; for while par- 
ties have been induced to make shipments from the 
fair margin apparently afforded for profit, by the re- 
latives of the tvo markets, the sales have shown a 
deficiency in weight as to more than counterbalance 
the advanced prices obtained. This matter should 
have the immediate attention of those interested in 
the trade, with a view to its remedy, as nothing 
tends more to injure the character of a market, than 
an illiberal system in regard to weights and tares.— 
The practice in Liverpool is to give actual tares as- 
certained by an averaze of 5 or 10 casks of each 
parcel, with a draft of 2 ib. on 5 kegs and on barrels 
under 2 cwt., 3 Ib. under 3 ewt., &c. The statement 
annexed shows the increasing character of the trade 
in lard, the import of the past 12 months to this port 
amounting to 2,600 tons, with the prospect of a con 

tinued increase from year to year, if prices keep a 
low level relatively with tallow and oils—the de- 


mand for lard being much influenced by the value of 
those articles. 


Cikese. The import of this article to Liverpool 
during the past 12 months was somewhat over 1.400 
tons, while the steady and progressive increase in 
the trade gives promise of a much extended import 
in coming years. ‘The general quality of American 
cheese shows that the soil of the United States is 
well suited for its production, and which makes it 
the more to be regretted that the very obvious de- 
fects of make, which have so much operated against 
its tnore extensive introduction into England, should 
not be remedied. ‘This might easily be accomplish- 
ed by the circulation of proper instructions on the 
sunject, among the farmers in the cheese-making 
districts. Of these defects, the principal arises from 
a too hurried manufacture, and insufficient pressing 
—which, by leaving much of the whev in the cheese 
not only injures the flavor, but renders it more lia. 
ble to decay—while the same cause makes it open 
and porous—a fault particularly objectionable. The 
make of English cheese has never been equal to the 
demand of this country, and the home Supplies have 
consequently been supplemented by large yearly im- 
ports of Dutch. There is now, however. every pros- 
pect of the required supplies being drawn largely, if 
not principally, from the United States instead of 


_year will fall considerably under the usnal quantity, | Holland, the diminishing import from the one, and 
the rapidly increasing import from the other, alrea- 
dy indicating such achange. As regards the form 


of the cheese, it is desirable that they be made of 
less breadth and greater depth or thickness, which 
| would both conform them more nearly to the ap- 
| pearance of Cheshire, with which they have princi- 
| pally to compete and would als» fit them better for 
passing through the ordeal of a long voyage. These 
hints come too Jate to affect this season’s make, but 
we hope they may be availed of in leading shippers 
to make their selections for the English market with 
more judgment than has yet been shown. Of the 
various modes of packing cheese in casks, we incline 
to recommend that of separating them by thin boards, 





which American pork generally possesses. The ex 

treme softness of the fat no doubt arises principally 
from the nature of tiie feeding in the western coun- 
try, but is also in part owing to the practice, which 
we helieve generally prevails in America, of cutting 
up the meat and putting it in salt immediately on 
being killed, whereas it should be allowed to remain 
at least 36 hours, in order that it may become quite 
cold and firm, and thus better prepared for the action 
of the curing process. ‘The remarks made as to the 
size of the casks for beef, apply equally to those for 

ork. 
- Hams. With the exception of a few parcels of 


[very supecjor cure, for which a higher price has 





which should be greased, ia order to prevent them 
from adhering to the cheese when much heated and 
soft. The remarks already made on the preference 
which should be given to the finest qualities of arti- 
cles generally for shipment, are peculiarly applica- 
ble to cheese, on which the duty and other charges 
are so heavy. 

Butter and Bacon from the United States are 
subject to such high duties as wil] generally be quite 
prohibitory, but they may come largely from Canada 
—the smal] duties imposed on colonial produce be- 
ing no very ferious obstacle. The introduction of 
butter in Canada is the more likely to be stimulated, 
in consequence of its being now seen that that coun- 
iry is almost quite excluded from participating in 
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the trade of supplying England with beef and pork 
—not being able to compete with the United States 
in a trade which, so far as the demand for these ar. 
ticles for export and ship’s stores is concerned, is 
virtually free. 

TaLiow seems likely to rank for the future among 
the staple imports from the United States to this 
country, and deserves the attention of shippers. The 
better qualities of American that have been import- 
ed so far, have given much satisfaction to the con- 
sumers, and are now generally sought after, at 6d. to 
ls. per cwt. below the price of Russian yellow can- 
dle. The qualities required in tallow, in order to 
reach our highest market rates, are—a bright pale 
or primrose colour—a strong dry body, free from 
any admixture of lard or grease—and uniformity in 
both quality and package. These are essential points 
to be attended to; and we would further recommend 
to large operators, to adopt some distinctive brand 
for their best quality; the character of which, when 
once established, would secure for it a ready and sa- 
tisfactory sale. At present there is no American in 
the market, and the stocks of Russia in the country 
are small, the import of the latter into Great Bri- 
tain to the present time being 16,000 casks less than 
at the corresponding period of last year; and as the 
shipments from Russia now on the way will cost 
fully 42s. duty paid here, no reduction from present 
rates is likely to take place. 

Larp oi. The duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
imposed on this and other manufactured articles, 
will always prevent any extensive import of such, 
so long as they can be equally well manufactured in 
this country. CanpLes will have a sale to a small 
extent, in bonds, for export. 

HipEs, HORNS, ASHES, BEES’ WAX, WHALEBONE, 
SPERM OIL, and some other articles are likely to be- 





come of increasing importance, as items of import, 
from the United States, but the trade in them pos- | 
sesses no feature that demands notice, the amount of | 
which will be determined wholly by the relative | 
rates of the two markets. | 

FLAX SEED AND~CLOVER SEED. The quality of; 
American seed has been deteriorating for some time | 
past, and is fast losing the confidence of the agri-| 


. culturists in consequence. The farmers too of late | 


years are more particular in their selections, and | 
unless therefore more care is bestowed in having) 
American seed pure and unmixed, the demand for it | 
for sowing will cease. In the early part of the sum- 
mer, the long continued dry weather seemed quite | 
against the prospect of any important quantity of) 
clover seed being saved, and in consequence several 
speculative purchases were made from the stock. 
that remained over unsold from last seasor. The 
favorable change that took place, however, in the! 
after part of the summer, so altered the prospects of | 
the home growth, that prices have since continued to 
recede, with the prospect of low rates for the com- 
ing season, and very limitsd imports being required. 

Hemp has been receiving a good deal of attention 
of lute, and has come forward in sufficient quantity | 
to have its value ascertained and its quality tested. | 
It is found to possess great strength of fibre, and in, 
all cther respects to have good natural quality; but) 
most parcels of dew rotted that have arrived, have) 
been so dark in color, andso imperfectly cleansed, 
that its sale in consequence has been much hindered; 
£22 per ton has been the extreme rate obtainable, | 
while the value of Russian was 27 to £28; the im-| 
perfect cleaning and dark color of the American, | 
alone preventing it from reaching the same price. 


Wueat FLour, &c. The result of the harvest! 
being now pretty well ascertained, we are enabled ' 
to say with confidence that, with regard to wheat—, 
the great staple crop of this country—there has ne- | 
ver been a more abundant harvest reaped, while the | 
excellence of the quality is quite equal to abundance | 
of the yield. Oats rank next as to yield, but are| 
below an average. Barley and Beans, in conse-| 
quence of the long continued drought in the early) 
part of the summer, are a very short crop, which in| 
many parts of the country was a complete failure. | 
The abundance of the wheatcrop will, however, | 
compensate for the deficency in the others, and low, 
rates, for that article at least, may be Jooked for.— | 
The reduction in prices which has already taken, 
place has advanced the duty to the highest point, | 
20s. per quarter, at which it is likely to remain dyy| 
ing the winter, so that the stock of United States | 
flour held in this country, ang which in Liverpool | 
alone amounts to 140,000 barrejs, must remain in| 


bond till next summer at least, with the exception | © 


of whatever portion may be required for export.—_ 
The result, so far of this season’s importation from | 
Canada, shows that the object contemplated by the, 
corn bill of last year has been fully secured, in| 
drawing to the St. Lawrence a considerable portion | 
of the produce of the western states. A late return, 
shows, that the exports from Canada, up to August | 








this season, were 307,000 barrels four, and 237,900 
bushels of wheat—the exports te the same period of 
last season having been only 50,000 barrels Jour, and 
15,000 bushels wheat. In the operation of this law 
therefore ample compensation is made to Canada for 
the loss of the trade with Great Britain and her co- 
lonies, in provisions; but at the same time no longer 
tenure of any such protective system need be calcu- 
lated on, as the present tendency of British legisla- 
tion is evidently to abandon protection, and of which 
the Canadian corn act is considered, at least by the 
agricultural interest, a very significant evidence.— 
Referring to the subjoined statements in illustration 
of our remarks, we are your obedient servants, 
J. and C. KIRKPATRICK. 
Imports of American beef, pork, lard, and cheese. 

Into Liverpool. From Ist Sept. 1841, to 31st Aug. 
1842, 3,367 bbls. beef; 9,113 bbls. and 95 tres. pork; 
2,125 bbls. and 39,174 kegs lard; 1,844 casks and 
4,732 boxes cheese. 


From ist Sept. 1842. to 31st August 1843, 5,457 | 


bbls. and 2,083 tes. beef; 8,001 bbls. and 33 tes. 
pork; 12,326 bbls. and 22,857 kegs lard; 2,105 casks 
and 3,619 boxes cheese. ? 

From Ist Sept. 1843, to 31st August 1844, 9,812 
bbls. and 10,789 tes. beef; 5,933 bbls. and 33 tes. 
pork; 25,585 bbls. and 30,425 kegs lard; 6,504 casks 
and 22,385 boxes cheese. 

Importations of cheese into Great Britain. 

From Europe. In 1840, 226,421 cwts.; in 1841, 
254,055 cwlts.; in 1842, 165,614 cwts.; and in 1843, 
136,998 cwts. 

From America. In 1840, 41 ewts.; in 1841, 15,154 
ewts; in 1842, 14,088 ecwts.; and in 1843, 42,312 
ewts. 

Import of Irish beef and pork. 

Into Liverpool From Sept. 1, 1841, to Aug. 31, 
1842, 7,444 tes. and 625 bbls. beef; and 17,416 bbls. 
and 2,442 half bbls. pork. 

From Sept. 1, 1842, to Aug. 31, 1843, 5,598 tes. 
and 333 bbls. beef; and 14,731 bbis. and 552 half 


| bbls. pork. 


From Sept. 1, 1843, to Aug. 31, 1844, 4,937 tes. 
and 516 bbls. beef; and 18,615 bbls. and 1,153 half 
bbls. pork. 

Into London. From Sept. 1, 1841, to August 31, 
1842, 13,772 tes. and 2,741 bbls. beef; and 25,574 
tes. and 17,384 bbls. pork. 

From Sept. 1, 1842, to Aug. 31, 1843, 14,036 tes. 
oe bbis. beef ; and 22,217 tcs. and 24,094 bbls. 

ork. 

From Sept. 1, 1843, to Aug. 31, 1844, 6,713 tes. 
and 382 bbls. beef; and 14,090 bbls. pork. 

Average yearly import of beef and pork for ten years, 
to 1840. 

London. 14,760 tes. and 2,706 bbls. beef, and 20,- 
238 tes. and 24,137 bbls. pork. 

Liverpool. 9,119 tes. and 1,830 bbls. beef; and 
27,932 bbls. and 268 half bbls pork. 














PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF 
TILE U. STATES. 





The period of election being at hand, an article 
embracing the process by which itis effected, and 
giving the law and constitution which regulates its 
various stages, as well as the qualifications for office, 
&c., will be useful. We, of course, are obliged to 
condense, so as to get the article into our disposable 
space, but have embraced all the material pro- 
visions in the following. 

Presipent. His powers—qualification for the office 
—mode of appointment—commencement and duralion 
of term of service—oath—mode of filling vacancy. 

His powers. “The executive power shall be 
vested in a president of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.’’ Constitution U. S. art. 2, sec. 1. 

‘‘The president shall be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the mi- 
litia of the several states, when called into actual 
service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion in writing, of the principal officers in each 
of the executive departments upon any subject re- 
lating to the duties of their respective offices, and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment.” Art. 2, sec. 2. 

Treaties. ‘He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur. 
U. &. Con. art. 2, sew. 2, §2. 

Appointments. *‘Aud he shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice of the senate, shall appoint ambas 
sadors, other ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law. But the congress may,by law, vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think pro- 





} per, in the president alone, in the courts of 
in the heads of departinents.”-—ZJ0. 

Fill vacancies. ‘The president shall have poy... 
to fil up all-vacancies that may happen during ».. 
recess of the senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session.”_J), « 

General duties. ‘‘He shall from time to time. 
give to the congress information of the state of th¢ 
union, and recommend to their consideration Such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedier;. 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them and, in case of disagree 
ment between them, with respect to the time of aq. 
journment, he may adjourn them to such time ag he 
shall think proper; he shall receive embassadors an, 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission q)) 
the officers of the U. States.”—Jb. sec. 3. 

Tue veTo power. The lst art., 2d sec. U. State 
constitution provides that, “‘Every bill which sha) 
have passed the house of representatives and the se. 
nate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented ty 
the om ye a of the United States; if he approves 
he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his 
objections, to the house in which it shall have oy. 
ginated, who shall enter the objections at large oy 
their journals, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house sha]! 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objections, to the other house, by which it shal 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two. 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. Butig 
all such cases the votes of both houses shall be de. 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill, shall be en. 
tered on the journal of each house respectively. [f 
any bill shall not be returned by the president with. 
in ten days, (Sundays excepted,) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if. -he had signed it, unless the con. 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case 1 shall not be a law. 

‘‘Kvery order, resolution or vote to which the 
concurrence of the senate and house of representa- 
lives may be necessary, (except on a question of ad: 
journment,) shall be presented to the president of 
the United States: and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or, being disap- 
proved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
senate and house of representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a 
bill.” Con. U. States, art. 1, sec. 7. 

The recent frequent exercise of the veto power, 
by the presidents, has had the effect of raisi,, the 
question, as to the extent to which this legisiative 
power ought to be entrusted to the executive, and 4 
proposition has been offered in congress proposing 
alterations in the constitution so as to further cir- 
cumscrihe its exercise. ‘The question is one of , ro- 
found interest. Whena constitution is formes, re- 
gard is had to give adequate powers to the respec: 
tive departments of the government, and. keeping 
the executive, legislative, and judicial departmenis 
distinct. No department of government is so difl- 
cult rightly to adjust, as that of the executive. No 
department ts held under higher responsibilities. The 
tendency of the respective departments, legislative, 
judicial, and executive, all of them, naturally in- 
cline them to usurp powers belonging and essential 
to the other departments. Hence changes should 
he made in the fundamental laws with extreme cau 
tion. If the improper exercise of a power turnishi 
ed asufficient reason for depriving the executive ol 
such power, that department would be apt before 
many years to be stripped of most of the powers 
entrusted to it. And yet the stability of the govers- 
ment depends as much upon having an_ efficieut exe 
cutive,—an executive with powers adequate to ex! 
gencies and emergencies,—as upon any one of its 
constituents. Without such powers vested so 3 
promptly to be ready for action, the emergency finds 4 
government inadequate to the occasion, and it either 
falls a prey to usurpation or a victim to the as 
sailants. . 

The various powers which constitute the efficiel 
cy of the executive of this repubiic, were by the 
framers of the constitution deemed requisite to con 
stitute an ADEQUATE EXECUTIVE POWER. ‘'hey may 
not have adjusted those powers quite as well as the 
are susceptible of being, but great caution is requil’ 
ed in departing from their adjustment. In some? 
the states of the union, the pardoning power entrust 
ed to their executives, has undoubtedly been abuse? 
fn many, the appointing power has been abused, a! 
in most of them, as well as in the general gover™ 
ment, the power of removal from office, has beet 
abused. Yet these are powers usually entrusted “ 
the executive department and more appropriate’) 
and safely deposited there than with either of We 


aw 





other departments. 
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THe QuaLiFicaTions. These are laid down in the 
constitution of the United States, art. 2, sec. 1. par. 
5th, thus, is 

“No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of this constitution shall be eligible to the office 
of president; neither shall any person be eligible to 
that office who shall not have attained the age of 
thirty five years, and been fourteen years a resident 
of thé United States.” 


THE MODE OF APPOINTMENT, is prescribed in the 
9d art. sec. 1, of the U. States constitution—thus: 
‘‘Bach state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
congress.’’* ‘‘But no senator or representative, or 
erson holding an office of trust or profit under the 
. States, shall be appointed an elector.” 


TimE OF CHOOSING ELECTORS. Constitution U.S., 
art. 2, sec. 1, §4, says: 

“The congress may determine the time of choos- 
ing the electors, and the day on which they shall 
give their votes; which day shall be the same through- 
out the United States.” 


Under this clause each state exercises the power. 


On the lst day of November, the state o 


electors. 


states elect electors, viz: Maine 9, N. Hampshire 6, 
Rhode Island 4, Connecticut 6, Delaware 3, Mary- 
land 8, Virginia 17, North Carolina 11, Georgia 10, 
Mississippi 6, Kentucky 12, Indiana 12, Illinois 9, 
Missouri 7, Michigan 5, and Arkansas 3—total 128 
electors. 

On the Ist Tuesday in November, the 5th inst., New 
York elects 36 electors, New Jersey (5th and 6th,) 
7, Louisiana 6, and Tennessee 13—total 62 electors. 

On the 2d Monday in November, the 11th inst., 
Massachusetts elects 12, and Alabama 9 clectors— 
total 21 electors. 

On the 2d Tuesday in November, the 12th inst., Ver- 
mont elects 6 electors. 

And, the legislature of S. Carolina meet on the 
ist day of December, to elect 9 electors, which 
completes the whole number of electors. 

Considerable inconvenience, and it is thought, 
some unfairness, results from holding the election of 
electors upon different days, in the diffe~ent states. 
From the disposition manifested at the last session 











that a law will pass at the next session, requiring 


f Pennsyl- | tors, and one of the fists made by the tellers, to de- 
vania elects 26 electors, and the state of Ohio 23), 


On the 1st Monday of November, the 4th inst., 16) ty ’ | 
'sident of the senate, and notified of their election. 
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CasE OF THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT DEVOLVING 
ON CONGRESS. But in case no candidate voted for 


by the electors for president, has received a majori-~ 


ty of the whole number of electoral votes, the XII 
art. of the amendments to the U. S. constitution 
goes on to provide as follows: 

‘“‘And if no person have such majority, then, from 
the persons having the highest number, not exceed- 
ing three, on the list of those voted for as president, 
the house of representatives shall choose, immedi- 
ately, by ballot, the president. Butin choosing the 
president, the votes shall be taken by states, the re- 
presentation from each state having one vote; a quo- 
rum for this purpose shall consist of member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a 








of congress upon the subject, it is quite probable | 


choice.” 

| CASE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FAILING 
| TO CHOOSE A PRESIDENT. The XII art. of the amend- 
| ment to the U. States constitution further provides: 
‘‘And if the house of representatives shall not 
_ choose a president whenever the right of choice de- 


of designating the time of choosing its own electors, ; the elections of electors all to be held on the same | volves upon them, before the fourth day of March 
conforming however, to-the provisions of the act of| day throughout the union. 


eongress of the Ist of March, 1792, which prescribes 


The electors of president and vice president do| 


_next following, then the vice president shall act as 
president, as in the case of death or other constitu- 


that the electors shall be elected ‘within thirty four | not assemble in a body, but meet in their respective | tional disability of the president.” 


days’’ of the day prescribed on which said electors 
shall ballot for president and vice president. 

The periods of election on the present occasion 
as prescribed by the several states, are as follows: 


Tas_e, showing the times of holding the present 


election for electors of president and vice president, 


in each of the several states, the number of elec- 
tors each state is entitled to, and the votes given by 
each state at the last presidential election. 






































Time of | & | Vote for President in 
Election | 2 1840. 
S “ 
States. Prest’l. | @ | Harrison.jVan Buren. 
| * 
Maine Nov. 4 9 46,612 46,201 
a se ag Nb 45 6 ~ 26,158 32,761 
ermont ov. 12} 6) 32,440 
Massachusetts;Nov. 11/ 12 72,870 51,944 
Rhode Island|Nov, 4; 4| 5,278 3,301 
Connecticut |Nov. 4 6 31,601 25,296 
sa a — 5} 36) 225,817 212.527 
ew Jersey ov. 5,6) 7} 33,351 
Pennsylvania |Nov. 1, 26) 144,021 143,672 
Delaware Nov. 4) 3 5,967 4,874 
Maryland Nov. 4 8 33,528 28,752 | 
Virginia \Nov. 4; 17 42,50] 43,893 
N.Carolina |Nov. 4) 11 46 ,376 33,782 
S. Carolina (Dec. *]} 9 * ° 
Georgia (Nov. 4} 10) 40,264 
Alabama ‘Nov. 11 9 28,471] 33,991 
Mississippi Nov. 4) 6 19,518 16,975 
Louisiana |Nov. 5 6G 11,296 7,616 
Tennessee Nov. 5) 13 60,391 48,289 
Kentucky ‘Nov’ 4! 12) 58,489 32,616 
Ohio (Nov. 1| 23] 148,157; 124,782 
Indiana y | Nov. 4| 12 65,302 51,604 
Illinois \Nov. 4 4 45,537 47,476 
Missouri Nov. 4 ] 22,972 29,760 | 
Michigan |Nov. 4) 5 22,972 21,131 
Arkansas | Nov. 4 3 4.363 6,048 
275' 1,274,203! 1,128,303 











*Elected by the legislature. 





It will be seen, that 275 electors are to be chosen, 
and that 





*Under this provision, various methods of choosing 
the electors, were adupted by the states. Some elected 
them by a concurrent vote of the two branches of their 
state legislature; others by a joint ballot of the two 
branches. Some elected them by the popular vote, the 
8tate being divided into electoral districts and each dis- 
trict choosing one elector. Oihers again chose by ge- 
neral ticket, the whole number of their electors, by a 
general vote of the state. These several expedients 
Were occasionally varied too, in the same state. Expe- 
nence having demonstrated that the effect of this con- 
trariety operated against the states that divided their po- 
litical power in the election amonyst districts, and in fa- 
vor of those states that concentrated their electoral vote, 
In consequence of which the district system has been 
entirely abandoned; though it was long adhered to by 
some of the states as being the most republican and 
equitable mode of electing electors, and in hopes that it 
would be generaily adopted. Finally, all the states, with 
the exception of South Carolina, have adopted the mode 
of electing by general ticket, the whole number ot elec. 
tors to which they are entitled, by a popular vote. South 
Carolina still adheres to the method of electing by the 
legislature. 


states, and proceed to ballot, as prescribed in the 
| XILart. of amendments to the constitution of the U. 
States, which prescribes as follows: 

MEETING OF ELECTORS, AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
|**The electors shall meet in their respective states, 


the same state with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as president, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice presi- 
dent; and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as president, and of all persons voted 
for as vice president, and the number of votes for 
each; which list they shal! sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of government of the U. 
| States, directed to the president of the senate.” 

The act of congress of Ist March, 1792, sec. 2, 





} 
} 
1 


_livered to the president of the senate on or before 
| the first Wednesday in January, next ensuing the 
election. One of the certificates is to be carried to 
| its destination by a person appointed by the electors, 


he isto be allowed 25 cents per mile for expenses 
| going and returning. ‘The second of the certificates 
_is to be despatched forthwith by mail, and the third, 
| deposited with the district judge of the district 
| where the electors assembled. 
| In case of the failure to receive other certificates 


31,933 | by the first Wednesday in January, it is the duty of, 


the U. States secretary of state to send a special 
| messenger: for the one left inthe custody of the 
| judge, as above mentioned. 
| The functions of the electors cease with the per- 
formance of the above duty. 


Tur conGREss oF THE Unirep States now take 
‘charge of the duty of opening the certificates. The 
| XII art. of the amendments to the constitution of the 
U. States, requires that ‘The president of the sen- 
ate shall, in presence of the senate and house of re- 
presentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted; the person having the greatest 
number of votes for the president, shall be the pre- 
sident, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed.” 

THe time prescribed by act of congress for the 
performance of this duty, is ‘The second Wednes- 
day in February, succeeding every meeting of the 
electors.” 

Tellers are to be previously appointed, one by the 
senate and two by the house. 

At the hour specified for the purpose, the senate 
repair to the hall of the house, their clerk bearing 
the certificates received from the electoral collezes 
of the states. The president of the senate takes the 
chair, and after announcing the purpose of the joint 
meeting, proceeds to break the seals of the enve- 
lopes,commencing with Maine, and proceeding in 
geographical order, handing over each, to the tel- 
lers, without reading. 

The superscription and contents of each are read 
by one of the tellers. The tellers then count the 
votes, and make duplicate lists thereof, which are 
handed to the presiding officer, who announces the 
result and declares the persons, if any, who have re- 
ceived the majority of all the votes given by the 
electors, to be chosen president and vice president of 
the United States. The senate then withdraw, their 
chief clerk bearing with hjm the votes of the elec- 





and vote by ballot for president and vice president, | ( 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of | (so given by the electors,) shall be the vice vice presi- 


ELECTION OF vic= PRESIDENT. The duty of the 
electors, in choosing a vice president, is incorporat- 
| ed in the foregoing provisions, with those for elect- 
|ing a president. The XII art. of the amendment to 
| the U. States constitution, sec. 2, provides that, 
‘The person having the greatest number of votes, 


, dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no person 
| have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
| bers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice pre- 
|sident; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
| two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and a 
| majority of the whole number shall be necessary to 
| a choice. 
Evicigiviry. ‘But no person constitutionally in- 
| eligible to the office of president, shall be eligible to 


18,018! directs, that the certificates of the votes shall be de-| that of vice president of the United States.” rt. 


| XII, sec. 3, amendment U. S. Con. 

| As neither the constitution nor the laws specify 
| when a vice president shall be so chosen by the sen- 
/ate, itis presumed that they may perform that duty 


31,034, or a majority of them, in writing, for which service | at any time before the fourthday of March, ensuing 


the election of electors. 


CoMMENCEMENT, AND TERM OF SERVICE. The act 
of congress of March Ist, 1792, provides, that the 
terms of service of president and vice president 
shall always commence on the 4th of March next 
/succeeding the day on which the votes of the elec- 
tors shall have been given. 

The 2d art. of the constitution, sec 1, provides 
that ‘*He shall hold his office during the term of four 
years,” 

‘The ferm for which a president should be elected, 
was at the formation of the constitution, a matter 
much contested, and has since been the subject ef 
'frequent proposals for a change. A proposition to 
lelect for life, was one extreme, and to limit the 
| election toa single year, the other extreme, of opin- 
lion upon the subject. Eight years, six years, and 
| two years, have each been suggested. 

Connected with the consideration of the term for 
which the president should be elected, is usually as- 
| sociated a proposition to limit eligibility to one term. 
| President Jacskon, in his first inaugural address, re- 
|commended sucha change to the consideration of 
| congress. One of the political parties of the day 
(the whigs,) have partially announced “‘the one term,” 
as one of the principles of the party, and it is not 
unlikely that the subject inay atno remote period, 
become a prominent question. For one, of the mil- 
lions of people who have an interest in the case, we 
are free to assert our belief, that the constitution as 
it stands, in this respect, is better than it would be 
if changed according to any of the projects that have 
been proposed. Let well enough alone. 

One of the motives urged in behalf of the one 
term, is the hope that it would diminish the general 
excitement and ardour for obtaining the office. In- 
stead of curing, it would increase this evil. It would 
be exchanging occasional, for incessant turmoil. 

In framing or aJtering the constitution of a repub- 
lic, the workmen should be exceedingly cautious of 
circumscribing the rnient of the people to choose the 
man they have the most confidence in, and would 
prefer to entrust the executive powers to, else they 
are very apt to seek some means of disregarding the 
prohibition. Consult history on this point, and what 
| does it teach us? 
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Phe pon the whole. appea yhave psouth, they have held up slavery as a crime, they , by the annexation of Texas would ‘fully justify ‘ 
rked well inthts particular. A good officer | have promised a spgedy union to effect its overthrow | dissolution of the Union.” If these charges are true. 


ministering the government to the satisiaction of the | wilh the abolitionists, and have jomed with them in| they disgrace and degrade the south. Yetthey were 
people, as in the case of most of the presidents that} holding up the south to obloquy and reproach. The | made by twenty one leading whig friends of Mr 
we have had, is more acceptable to the people for | means used by this new coalition are to represent the | Clay in congress, and endorsed subsequently by their 
re-election, than any new candidate. ‘The people | people of the south to their sister states and to the | whig constituents. Nearly all of these twenty one 
have the advantage of his experience, which is of | world as disgraced and degraded by the institution of |members were sustained for re-election by their 
no less importance to right performance of exe-| slavery, and as unworthy of Christian community | whig constituents, or those who did not return again 
cutive duties. that to that of any other duties of life. and social imtercourse. Already this demoniac i congress they elevated to higher stations. Thos, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and ‘ionroe were | feeling bas dissolved the Methodist church, and other | Mattocks, in September, 1843, and Slade, in Sep. 
severally re-elected almost without opposilion,—and American churches are threatened with a similar | tember, 1844, were elected by the whigs as governors 
whenever we may be so fortunate as to have as good | fate. The object is to taboo the south, to render us | of Vermont, and Briggs, in November, 1843, as go. 
and great men to administer the government again, infamous, to put the mark of Cain upon our forehead, | vernor of Massachusetts. Such are the allies with 
let the people have the right to call them to a second | aad to deprive us of character first, as the means of | which the whigs of the south are asked to co-operate 








term of service. despoiling us of our property afterwards. Men of | in theelection of Henry Clay. Such is the party in 
the north, whom the whigs of the south are asked to 
place in power—thus sustaining the enemies who 
/denounce, instead of their friends, the democracy of 
'the north, who sustain and defend the south and their 
institutions. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, one of the twenty one 
whig members of congress, who issued the above ad- 
dress, in his speech in congress, on the Ist May, 1844, 
| against the onvexation of Texas, says: 

“A long life of public service, in which he (Mr, 
Ciay) has shown bimself honest and independent, 
gives the country the best possible assurance that he 
will maintain those mghts to which | have alluded, 
and will wipe off the foul disgrace already brought 
, Upon our national character, by attempting to make 
slavery and the slave trade a subject of national sup- 
‘port.”” Mr. Birney, if elected, and he were in posses- 
sion of Mr. Clay’s talents aud experience, could do no 
more. W.H. Seward, the iast whig governor ot N, 
York, and an ardent supporter of Mr. Clay, thus 
speaks and writes m the name and with the sanction 
of the entire whig party of New York. The New 
York Tribune, a leading whig and Clay organ, of 
August 5, 1844, tu the whig | ass meeting at Water- 
ville, publisiied and endorsed by them as a part of 
their proceedings, in which he says: ‘Our adversa- 
ries (the democrats) are broken up in their central 
councils and iv their caucus cohesion. They have 
committed themselves, beyond retreat, to the exten- 
sion and fortification of bui.an slavery’’—that, to the 
acquisition of Texas: and he concludes by saying:— 
“Once compel our countrymen to admit that the 
whig parly are, as they truly are, the party of emancipa 
tien and of progress, aud we shall no longer have to 
complain of any portion of our fellow citizens, and 
they strike down the arm which upholds republi- 
can institutions, and controls them for the public 

welfare.” 

in his speech of 13th July, 1844, to the great whig 
Syracuse convention of New York, and received by 
.them with unbounded applause, Governor Seward 
‘says to that portion present who were abolitionists: 
“JT have always believed and trusted tat the whigs 
of America would come up to the ground you have so 
‘nobly assumed; not that I supposed or believed they 
‘would all at once, or from the same impulses, reach 
that ground; but that the progress of events would 
surely bring them there, and they would assume it 
cheerfully. ‘Thatconsummation hascome. All that 
lis dear to the whigs of the United States, in regard 
| to policy, to principle, and to administration, is now 
‘involved with your own favorite cause, in the present 
| issue, upon the admission of iexas into the Union. 
| You have now this great, generous, and triumphant 
| party on the very ground to which you have invited 
them, and for not assuming which prematurely you 
| have so often denounced them;” and he adds: ‘The 
| security, the duration, the extension of slavery, all 
‘depend on the annexation of "Texas. How thencan 
‘any friend of emancipation vote for (Polk) the Texas 
‘candidate or withhold his vote from (Clay) the whig 


There are evils, tt is admitted, to be encountered 
willever be 


under the existing system. No form 


found without incidental inconveniences. It is se 


riously doubted whether the ‘tone term’ system 


would remove existing evils. Other evils are ap 


prehended from its adoption far more formidable 


than all the good the change would bring us. 
Oarn or orrice. “Before he enters 


or affirmation: Art. 2, sec. 1, §8. 


“| do solemnly swear (or affirm), that T will faith- 
fully execute the office of president of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the constitution of the United 


States.”’ 


This oath is administered, generally, by the chief 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. To 
the vice president the oath is administered by a pre- 
sident pro tempore of the senate, chosen by that body. 
Art. 2, sec. 1, §6, of the U. 
removal of 
the president from office. or of his death, resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice 
president, aud the congress may by law provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the president and vice president, declaring 
what officer shall then act as president, and such 
officer shal] act accordingly, until the disability be 


Cask OF A VACANCY. 
States constitution. ‘In case of the 


removed, or a president shall be elected.” 

Under the provisions of the above clause of the 
constitution, the act of congress of Ist Maret, 1792, 
sec 9, prescribes, that im case of a Vacancy mm tiie 


office of president and vice president. the president 
of the senate protem. or if none such, the speaker 
of the hou e of representatives for the time being, 
shall act as president, until the vacancy shail be 


supplied. 

The 11th sec. of the same act, declares, that the 
eviderce of a refusal to accept, or of the resigna- 
tion of the oflice of the president and vice president, 
shall be, a declaration in writing, filed in the office 
of the secretary of state. 

Compensation. “The president shall, at stated 
times, receive for his services, a compensation, 
which shall neither be increased nor diminished du- 
ring the period for which he shall have been elect- 
ed, and he shall not receive within that period any 


other emolument from the United States, cr any of 


them.” Con. U. States, art. 2, sec. 1, $7. 

Under this provision, the compensatio: to the pre- 
sident has been uniformly $25,000 per annum. 

Removal FROM oOFFIcE. ‘The president, vice 
president, and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” Con. U. States, art. 2. 
sec. 4. 

IMPEACHMENTS—HOW TRIED. ‘‘The senate shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments; when 


upon the 
duties of his office he shall take the following oath | 


the south, the effort is to disgrace and degrade you 
That such a party exists in the 

They denounce you in their 
presses, petitions, and speeches, as man-stealers, as 
robbers, and flesh-jobbers, as slave—breeders, as con- 
Vict ciiminals, as vile and infamous, as unworthy of | 


/and your children. 
north, is conceded. 


Christian or sucial communion, and finally, as exist: 
Ing only by sufferance as a part of the Union. 
if, as we shall demonstrate, the party which thus de- 


nounces the south, is courted by the whig party of 


the north, if they are assured, as we shall show, by 
the whigs of the north that their views are identical 


with those of the abolitionists, that they are only 


using different means to accomplish the same object, 


and that the abolition of slavery will be more cer- 
tainly effected by the election of Clay than that of 


Birney, surely you cannot continue united as a party 
with the whigs of the north, who thus join with your 
ene nies to disgrace and degrade you. 


culprits and criminals, and immediately succeeding 
this denunciation, these, your avowed enemies, are 


nominated and elected as governors, as members of 


congress, and of the state legislatures, by the whig 
party of the north, can you continue united with 
Such a party; and if you do, are not your own votes 
Joined with thase of your enemies in subjecting you 
to disgrace and degradation? But let us to the proof; 
and we extract from the National Intelligencer, re- 
published in the Liberty Legion, the following address 
on the subject of Texas, by twenty one members of 
congress, all iriends of Mr. Ciay, all of whom since 
their condemnation of you, have been sustained by 
the united votes of the whigs of the north, 


‘‘We hesitate not to say. that annexation, effected 
by any act or proceeding of the federal government, 
or any of its departments, would be identical with 
dissolution. It would be a violation of our national 


compact, its objects, designs, and the great elemen-. 


tary principles which entered into its formation, of a 
character so deep and fundamental, and would be an 
attempt to eternize an institution and a power of a 
nature so unjust in themselves, so injurious to the 
interests and abhorrent to the feelings of the people 
of the free states, as, in our opinion, not only inevita- 
bly to result in a dissolution of the Union, but fully 
to justify it; and we not only assert that the people 
of the free states ‘ought not to submit to it,’ but we 
say, with confidence, they would not submit to it.— 
We know their presert temper and spirit on this sub- 
ject too well to believe for a moment that they would 
become parliceps criminis in any such subtie contri- 
vance for the irremedial perpetuation of an institu- 
tion which the wisest and best men who formed our 
federal constitution, as well from the slave as the 


free states, regarded as an evil and a curse, soon to be- 
, come extinct under the operation of laws to be pass- 


ed prohibiting the slave trade, and the progressive 


influence of the principles of the revolution.” 


“John Quincy Adains, of Massachusetts; Seth M. 


Now 


é If the lead- 
ing whig statesmen of the north denounce you as 


sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affir- | Gates, of New York; Wm. Slade, of Vermont; Wm. 
mation. 
tried, the chief justice shall preside: and no person of Ohio; Sherlock J. Andrews, of Ohio; Nathaniel 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-| B. Borden, of Massachusetts; Thomas C. Crittenden, 
thirds of the inembers present.’? Constitution, art.| of New York; John Mattocks, of Vermont; Chris. 
1, sec. 3, §6. | Morgan, of New York; Joshua M. Howard, of Mi- 

‘Judgment in cases of impeachment shail not ex-| chigan; Victory Birdseye, of New York; Thomas A. 
tend further than removal, from office, and disquali- | ‘Tomlinson. of New York; Staley N. Clarke of N. 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust. | York; Charles Hudson, of Massachusetts; Achibald 


When the president of the U. States is) B. Calhoun, of Massachusetts; Joshua R. Giddings, | 


or profit, under the United States: but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to in- 
dictinent, trial, judgment, and punishment, accord- 
ing to law,” Jb. §7. 


POLITICAL—PRESIDENTIAL. 








THE SOUTH IN DANGER! READ BEFORE YOU YOTE, 
Address of the Democratic Association of Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

There never was a period when the south was it 
as much danger as at this moment. ‘To procure the 
abolition vote for Henry Clay, we willshow that the 
whig party of the north, their leading presses, legi 
lative bodies, and statesmen have denounced the 





L. Linn, of New York; Thomas W. Williams, of 
Connecticut; Truman Smith, of Connectie it; David 
Bronson, of Maine; Geo. N. Briggs, of Mass.; and 
Hiland Hall, Vermont. 

‘* Washington, March 3, 1843.” 

Of the whig members of congress, who signed this 
address, (for it was scorned and denounced by the 
democrats,) each one was elected by the whig party, 
each of them is still a whig, an ardent friend of 
Henry Clay, and eac!: of them has been sustained 
since this denuneiat: .. of the south by his whig con- 
stituents. Piese wis embers oi congress denounc 
ed slavery as “tan evis and @ curse,’ as an iustintion 
“unjust, injurious to the interests, and abhorrent to 
ihe feelings of the peuple of the free siaies;” and, 
Gually, they declared that the attempt to susiain it 


| candidate, without exhibiting the mere caprice of 
faction.” Such are the open appeals of the whigs 
of the north, through their meetings, presses, and 
leaders, to the abolitionists, to vote for Mr. Clay and 
overthrow slavery. The Sentinel says: ‘‘What gives 
Governor Seward some show of right to endorse for 
‘the opinions of Henry Clay is, that in all probability, 
in case of Mr. Ciay’s election to the presidency, Mr. 
Seward has been designated to fiil the responsible 
office of Secretary of state.” Governor Seward’s 
letter, giving the pledge for Mr. Clay, dated Auburn, 
June 12, 1844, and addressed to the central whig 
committee of the state of Vermont, is as follows:— 
‘*Renominate John Mattocks (for governor) or ff, 
for his convenience, or the public interest, it is con 

venient to change, then nominate some such true li- 
berty-loving friend, and renew your declaration that 
the extension of hunian slavery is at war with the 
principles of the whig purly, and thai negro emancipa- 
lion is among the great works to which that party 1s 
devoted, and you may rest assured that the echo 


} trom the Green Mountains will be the most cheering 


sound that ever reached (Mr. Clay) the sage of 
Ashland.” Well, the whigs of Vermont did nomi- 
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vernor W. Slade, a most bitter abolition- 

— nd ded renew their abolition resolutions, Mr. 
sk was, when Mr. Clay was Secretary of state, jobber,— wh 
a of his confidentia! clerks, and in his letter of 
sul 1844, accepting the nomination of the whigs 
en of Vermont, Mr. Slade Says: “I re 
joice to say that I believe Henry Clay has and will 
do more to abolish slavery in this Union than any 
ther man.’’ In his letter to the whig mass conven- 

de of Sheldon, on the 13th of July, 1844, published 
and endorsed by them, Mr. Slade says: “The whig i | 
arty occupy, at this moment, a position of unparal-! he will resist it, and you cannot fail 

felled interest. vocacy of the mea- | less you yourselves—unless Ma 
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sures to which they have long been committed, they 


mont, and Ohio, should withdraw their o 
eonstitute, to all present Practical purposes, the true 
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Mr. Choate, the whig United States senator, said:— | nexation; a 
**Does not every stock-jobber, land-jobber. and flesh- 1 

© clamors for annesxation,—und.rstand | this pled-e 
+ choosing ! would never receive th 
The election of Polk will or may annex | north. Among the reas 
Texas as q territory. The election of Mr. Clay de- the annexation of T 


assachusetts, and Ver- | the evils 
Pposition, 


pkeae emus, ee 
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nd Mexico, governed by the counseis of 
wonld never consent to it, and were not 
of Mr. Clay certain and reliable, he 
© support of the whigs of the 
ns urged by Mr Clay against 
exas, are the legislative resolu- 
tions of Massachusetts and Vermont. Now, on what 
‘nt | groundsdo these states Oppose the annexatj 


England, 


€xation? Upon 
grounds of exclusion he there sketches; advert to the ; abolition and anti-s} 

well weighed-declaration, that so long as any consi- 
derable opposition to the measure shall be manifested | Texas upon the gro 
to see, that un 


Slavery grounds. 


Thus the legis- 
‘lature of Massachusetts Opposed the 


annexation of 
Xas und, as set forth in their first se¢ 
‘of resolutions, that it would “strengthe 


of a system (slavery) which is unjust in 
itself. in Strikin- contrast with the theor 


¥ of our in. 
for his teri at least you are sa e, anc all are safe.— stitutions, and conde cmed ny the moral sentiment of 
‘liberty party’—because, with their great leader, they That letter, in my judgment, makes him a title to mankind.” Vermont, im her legislative 

are coming to the rescue of the Uni n, by resisting every antix~Pexas vote in 


America.” 


the consummation of ascheme. y hose avowed object view taken by Mr. Choate, the 


js to augment the power of slavery, and fasten its rule senator fr 7 
irrevocably upon the country. | and against Texas, and against the peo 
“But there is a new and fearfully important question, south, whom, in the language of the 
which has been suddenly thrown before the party, to journals, he compliments with the title of « 
be decided in the present contest. I mean in annex- bers.” 
ing a foreign nation to our confederacy —s question Mr. Webster the great whig leade 
involving, as it seems to me, nothing less than the addressed the Same meeting, and thy 
' yery existence of this Union. The consummation of the abolitionists in favor of Mr. Clay: 
this project, which ax aits the triumph of our Oppo- party, as it js called, (the 
nents in this year’s contest, will be fantamount to an unite with the whigs in de 
act declaring the Union dissolved,” and Mr. Slade both ali 
adds: ‘I need not say that the success of our oppo- 
F nents in this presidential election would be the sue- 
cess of this measure. Their candidate has been se- 
lected with the express purpose of carrying it. 
is committed to it irrevocably. And where is Henry knows such a man 
Clay? Opposed to It, and opposed for reasons of return home. 9 one can deny 
perpetual force.” The leading wh ig organ of New Polk it is to vote for the annexation of Texas; 
York, the Tribune, characterises this letter as a com- he should deny, it is no less true. 
manding expression of lofty sentiments and import- Polk is elected, annexation 
anttruths.”” The same Paper of the 6th of July con- Mr. Webster adds: 
tains the letter of June. 1844, of John Reed, the lasting objection to the ann 
whig Lieutenant Governor of Mase ‘chusetts, in it is a scheme for the €Xtension of the 
which, after denouncing Polk and Dallas as “ultra, African race.” Butin a stil] later speech 
immediate, reannexation lexas men,” denouncing great whig mass meeting at Boston Cor 
the Texas letter of Mr. Walker senator from Mis- 19th September, 1844, Mr Webster said: 
sissippi, as a “bold and ingenious appeal to ignorance is no disguising it. It is either Polk and 
and prejudice,” and a “slander upon the free ne- Or it is neither Polk nor Texas. 
grees,” and describing Mr, Walker as the president is Henry Clay. His Opinions have be 
maker, the Master spirit who dictated and controlled | on this subiect of Texas.” 
the measures and result of the Baltimore Conven- I. for one, say that, under the preses 
lion,” Governor Reed Says: ‘‘Massacbusetts is anx- 


ple of 


feating a measure wh 
ke condemn, then, indeed, the vo 
sachusets 


“If there be one person belonging to that third pa 
here, | would ask. what he intends to doin this erj 


to ft 


sav | give it, among other reasons, 
is pledged against Texas. With his opini: 
incidental points [ do not 
controversy, 


such annexation would be a palpable violation of the 
constitution, because it would increase, and enlarge 
and perpetuate the Slave territory and slave power. 
hey will endeavor, and | have no doubt will be suc- ation of Texas does tend and wii} 
éssful in giving their electoral vote fur Clay and ence and perpetuation of Africa 
Frelinghuysen for president and vice prs tent.” tyranny of race over race on 
‘They would reject the Proposition to ai px Texas therefore | will not 80 for it.” 
othe United § ates, because jt js unconstitutional ggid that he is against annexation, u 
id Unjust, and above all things would avoid the 
secret, Cunning, insidious, base Machinations of the 
HeXa8 policy of this day of dishonor and disgrace,” 
‘ill you, who denominate yourselves of the liberty 
party examine and consider the points 
ons [ have ventured to make. I beg you to come to 
€ rescue. Participate in the great revolution 
‘orm which | trust in God js about to take place. and he dare not forfeit that word.” 
Ucannot choose Mr. Biruey. We are as far as 

NOW, agreed in our Political views, as to the polic 
the government Benerally, and most assured 
steed as to the awful Consequences which wo 
Ntably result an 
*xas. If Mr. Polk js elected, Texas will be an-| 


ted. I repeat it, unite with us and share the | my stand.» 
lory of defeating the Texas plot, and save the coun- | 


| Mr. Webster might have ad 
ee | Orators of the north 
“In reviewing those things, I had often expresse | ras Mr. Clay is also led 
“ opinion, that at least & portion of the Jiberty par- vot Tess? oe 


; ation of Texas. Now 
Would unite with us In the choice of president and | "©* Now, 
‘€ president. 
€ hope. 


now 


Till then he holds himseif bounce 
and sugges- tion, Here is his pledge and upon it] t 
€ is a man of truth and honor, and w 


and | pledge. Yes, gentlemen, we lake hi 


Y last T 


€xas letter, and in no 
ly are | 


' | completely under British influen 
Very respectfully, 
The New ¥ n: “JOHN REED.” to ask the consent of England, which 
ew York Tribune of August contains the | will never be granted. 
ne or “parece pes iad iw Be brought by a late steam packet from England, and 
, ‘nn teenie and the p Re euisome ‘ f E co re-published in the Nationa! fntelligencer, js the 
‘Abolish eres in Te vs +: det the vob * the | {Cllowing official announcement: “The Queen (Vic- 
rid, he save. We bet yr rs ledem wids twee toria) has conferred the grand cross of Charles JI| 
th = opened gn ah bbe on Santa Anna, President of the republic of Mexi- 
Sound of the trumpet of slavery was listened co.” Such are the honors* conferred by England on 
4 vs, A _ her Fy go het = Santa Anna, for threatening war upon this country 
' Reig f Enola d ° her Pe les io ao Wal. if we persisted in the aunexation of Texas. And we 
Pah tig he ae oe e rabies, d are to ask the consent oi Santa Anna, now a British 
re ws: Upon Caring that t “ir avowed purpose nobleman. Well, then, might Mr. Webster Say, that 
the pledge of Henry Clay against the annexation of 
Texas would never be forfeited, for a considerable 


der . / . . 
' 8 of our own country with exterminating war, number of the states would forever 


ike craven cowards, turn their backs and flee, 


°PPose the an- 
"'t their own words, or di@laim the purpose; #7 |. by the queeu of Soa tad not of England, 
% they have SVOwWw ed,? At the great Vite mass that ii tran d Cros * sii l 
ug at Springlieid, on the Luin of August, 1944 


' -t Vas Conferred Upon 
Sarita Anna, 


Such is the “solemnity protests against the annex 
whig United States 
om Massachusetts, in favor of Mr. Clay, of any state 


abolition ry, and the sjave trade in the District 
‘flesh job- and the territories of the United States.” 


rin the north, setts and Vermont 
S appealed to 


“If the third Slavery and abolition grounds, and Mr. Oj, 
abolitionists!) wi] but adopts, and sust 


ice of Mas- 
will be heard throughout the Union.” 


or if census the north has 135 representatives jn 


I teli you that if and the south but 88, being a majority of 47 j 
follows inevitably!” Ang 


great fundamenta] ever- 
€Xation of Texas is, that 
Slavery of the 


nmon, on the 
“There 
Texas 

On the other side 
en expressed nd greatly tend to 
“Well then, gentlemen, Union, which, with the growing 
it circumstances the north, would be greatly end 

of the ease, I give my vote heartily for Mr. Clay; the north 

ious to prevent the annexation of Texas, because and J because he 
mS On mere 


mean to hold any and their success would be the 
I hold, Unquestionably, that the annex- 


ake my stand. | the cause of the African freedom, 
Ul redeem his high or low, 


mat his word, vidual, is Owing that great reyo 


is : of Mr. Webs is since WV r% psy: 
This speech of Mr 20, oon ohne cit, Olay’ reach the goal of universal freedom.” 
| Withdraw his ledge against the annexation of Texas: ; , ; ep 
uld in- ' “if opposed by ra pees hard number of states; Proposing to insert io her oe any 
Poe event of the annexation of | . as the whig states wij} forever oppose it, Mr, | te prospective eradication of s avery fro 
ebster says, “here is his pledge and upon it I take 


ded, as other whig 
have done, that unless Mexico | 


ged to oppose the an. | 228'nst them on the question of abolition, 
rec 


Mexico, with her debt of | Present posture of affairs ang bg of the few 
Shin satisfaction ih cherishing eighty-four miilions of dollars, due in Engiand,. is as last years answer. Nor has Mr. Ci 


ce as if she were a Kentucky but V 
British province; and to ask the consent of Mexico is | “Sentucky bu 


‘leave them a feeble and 
we all know | °© , ——l ; 
Among the items of news | "8 speech of the 20th January, 1827, in the hal} of 


resolutions, 


ation treaty in 
Saiust the admission into this Union 


vhlose constitution tolerates domestic 
the slavery, and “instructs her senators to abolish slaye- 


of Columbia 


any form, and a 


Phe legislatures of the whig states of Massachu- 


Pass resolutions against the an- 
upon the very Strongest ant; 
y approves, 
ains them by referring to these re- 
ich solutions as 4 sufficient reason of itself agaist the 

annexation of Texas. The doctrines of the whig 
— legislatures of the north is, that slavery is a crime and 
rty a disgrace, and that the Slaveholding States are not 


nexation of Texas 


sis? fit associates for the free states of the north; and Mr. 
» let me request each one of you who 


» 0 put the question to him when you 
» that to vote for Mr. 


Clay adopts unequivocally these resolutions, 
ing them as an insuperable objection to the a 
tion. And now how Stands the case? 


by giv- 
nnexa- 
Ry the last 
congress, 
n favor of 

the north, which js still increasing at every cénsus. 
The senate is ctily equally divided, but 
and fowa are hoth to be admitted as free States; and 
if Florida were admitted at the Same time, it would 
he make a majority azainst us in the senate, The only 
hope of the south, then, is the annexation of Texas, 
which would give the south a Majority in the senate, 
whilst the north maintained its preponderance in the 
house, and thus give effectual security to the south, 
Preserve and perpetuate the 

spirit of abolition ia 
angered by giving to 
the unrestrained Majority in both houses 
of congress. Even if Mr. Clay were not Opposed to 
annexation, the whole whig party of the north are, 


defeat of annexation, 
whatever the views of Mr. Clay migitt be. 


Wisconsin 


tend to the exist. his course free froin censure on this subject? With- 
n Slavery, and the : 
this continent, and and Massachusetts anti-Texas 
“Henry Clay has lutions as the ground of his a 
nless it is called nexation, let us examine further his ¢ 
country, and that he subject. 
CW province, against friend and chosen biographer, Mr. 
mber of these states. isville, he Says: “‘He (Mr, Ciay) has been 
1 to Oppose annexa- 


out referring again to his adoption of the Vermont 


Ction in Opposing an- 
ourse on this 
In the life of Mr. Clay, by his confidential 
Prentice, of Lou- 
the slave's 
Stations has he pleaded 
Without fear from 
To him, more than to any other indi- 
lution which has 
revolution whose 
onward until they 
He also en- 
deavored to dissever Kentucky from the south, b 

a Clause for 
m the state, 
¥Y means of gradual emancipation of those held in 


friend through life. Jn all 


taken place on this Subject—a 
Wheels must continue to move 


|bondage. See his life by his friend Epes Sargent, 
| pp. 5, 46. 
Where the South would have been with Kentuck 


ay changed his 
Opinion on this subject, for he woule not only take 


irginia also, from the south, and 
defenceless minority, and 


the house of representatives, Mr. Clay said that «jf 


ridding of this fou] blot that revered state (Virginia) 
Slate 
which kindly adopted me as her son, | would not 
exchange the proud Satisfaction which | should en- 
Joy, for the honor of all the triumphs eve p 
the inost successfu] Conqueror.” Page 396. 
speech in the Senate, on the 9th 
corded in Gales and Seaton’s 





In his 
March, 1836 re- 
Register of Debates, 
lay said: ‘He con- 
t Virginia nor Maryland, nor 
D0ltsh slavery in the District 


vol. 12. part J, page 786, Mr. Cc 


tended, that, as neithe 
both combined, could - 





of Columbia, the 


Power, without limitation or re- 
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striction, existed only in congress.” And in the de- 
bate inthe senate, January 11, 1838, “Mr. Clay 
thought the senator from South Carolina would not 
declare that it would be unconstitutional for con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the district or territories.” 
But the senator from South Carolina did deny the 
power, as does Mr. Polk and every southern senator. 
It is said, however, that Mr. Clay deems it inexpe- 
dient to exercise the power; but as he opposes the 
exercise of the veto pover on questions of expedi- 
ency, what safeguard would the south have in his 
views on this subject, which he distinctly informs 
the abolitionists that congress does possess the con- 
stitutional power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia and in the territories of the United 
States? 

On the 9th March, 1836, Mr. Clay voted in the 
senate of the United States in favor of the recep- 
tion of abolition petitions. Senate Journal, p. 210.— 
On the 2d of June, 1836, he voted against the en- 
grossment of the bill preventing the transmission of 
incendiary abolition documents through the mail; 
and on the 8th June, 1836, he voted against the pas- 
sage of that bill so important to the safety of the 
south. See Senate Journal of that year, p. 400 and 
416. In his speech at Lexington, Ky., in Septem- 
ber 1836, printed under his own eye, in one of his 
friendly presses, the Lexington Intelligencer, and 
also printed in Niles’ Register of the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1836, Mr. Clay says: ‘I consider slavery a curse 
—a curse to the master; a wrong, a grievous wrong, 
to the slave. In the abstract it is all wrong, and no 
possible contingency can make it right.” Here Mr. 
Clay deliberately denounces slavery as ‘a curse,” “‘a 
wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave,” and, to cap 
the climax, he adds, ‘tno possible contingency can 
make it right.” , ie 

What stronger encouragement can abolition ask 
than this? Men of the south, do you consider that 
you, as charged by Mr. Clay, are offering ‘‘a griev- 
ous wrong to the slaves?” IJfso, write the irrevoca- 
ble sentence of your own acknowledged guilt and 
self-degradation, by electing to the highest office in 
your gift the very man who has thus condemned, 
rebuked, and denounced you. And when you have 
done the deed, and the rejoicing shouts of Vermont 
and Massachusetts, and the other whig states of the 
north, triumphant, by your aid, over your friends the 
prostrate democracy of the north, shall pro- 
claim to you, in the language of your president, 
abolish slavery, which you yourselves will thus have 
declared ‘a grievous wrong to the slave,” ‘and no 
possible contingency can make it right,” what will 
be your answer, and how will you escape the sen- 
tence of your own self-condemnation? Reflect then, 
whigs of the south, our brethren and fellow citizens, 
pause and consider well all the dreadful consequen- 
ces before you sink us all together into one common 
abyss of ruin and degradation. 

JAMES TOWLES, chairman. 

C. P. SenasTack, sec’y. 

Washington city, Sept. 25, 1844. 


MR. PRESTON’S LETTER, 
RELATIVE TO A CONVERSATION WITH HENRY CLAY. 


The Augusta ( Ga. ) Constitulionalist of the 22d of 


October, from which the following letter is extracted 
says: 

‘We publish in another column ef this day’s pa- 
per a letter from Col. W. C. Preston, explaining the 
declaration said to have been made by him of a con- 
versation he had with Mr. Clay, relative to the ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery in this country. Colonel 
Preston embraces the occasion to defend his present 
political friend from certain allegations of a bias 
towards abolitionism, on the strength of Mr. Clay’s 
published speeches, the strongest of which admit, 
impliedly at least, the constitutional power of con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Clay, no one will deny, has for many years been 
opposed to the action of congress upon this great 
subject, but that opposition, so far as the District of 
Columbia was concerned, was based upon the inex- 
pediency of congressional action and not upon the 
denial of the right. But why did not Mr. Preston 
rely upon his personal knowledge, derived Immedi- 
ately from Mr.«Clay? The conversation was cer- 
tainly held, and it appears that Mr. Preston had am- 
ple opportunity to learn Mr. Clay’s real opinions; and 
as the conversation detailed upon Mr. Preston’s 
authority was, substantially, that Mr. Clay said 
‘cone of the effects of the protective tariff would be 
to render slave labor valueless,” why did not Mr. 
Preston flatly deny that Mr. Clay ever uttered such 
an opinion, and that he ever offered it as a reason for 
supporting the protective policy? ‘The truth is, not 
conly Mr. Clay, but Mr. Preston, is fully aware, that 
euch will be the inevitable effect of the protective 
‘system, and such the safest and su‘est mode for the 
emancipation of slavery; and \ @ are not at all sur- 














prised at the admission of Mr. Preston, that Mr. Clay 
really expressed such an opinion. We hope that the 
whigs of the south will eventually learn, from their 
own friends, that the favorite schemes of their leaders 
can only be carried out, by the destruction of the in- 
terests, and the prostration of the independence of the 
southern states. 
Columbia, 19:h October, 1844. 

Dear Sir: The editor of the Mobile Advertiser 
has sent me a paper containing a statement made by 
you of a certain declaration of mine, concerning a 
conversation with Mr. Clay, many years since. Your 
statement, thus published, is connected with a letter 
from a Mr. Reynolds, in which Mr. Clay and myself 
are commented upon with acrimony. If this gentle- 
man’s letter had appeared by itself, I should have 
thought it unnecessary to notice it, as its style and 
tone require no commentary. 

To a gentleman of your intelligence, I am sure, it 
would be entirely unnecessary to pretend to vindicate 
Mr. Clay against the vulgar and absurd charge 
of abolition, for you know that he isa large slave- 
holder—that his and his children’s destiny is with 
the slaveholding race, and that he has publicly and 
solemnly avowed this. You have not forgotten his 
noble anti-abolition speech in the senate in 1839, when 
he brought all the weight of his character and posi- 
tion, all the energy of his nature, and all the pow- 
er of his eloquence against the wicked and misguid- 
ed fanatics who were agitating the country. That 
signal effort extorted applause from men of all par- 
lies in the south, even from the most malignant of 
his calumniators. Subsequently to that speech, you 
remember the striking scene in Indiana, between 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Mendenhall, where, in the midst 
of a great state, surrounded by abolitionists, and an 
anti-slavery population, he met and rebuked the 
spirit of abolition with a courage, majesty, and force, 
that sent it cowering and appalled from his presence. 
I know that you have not forgotten either of these 
occasions, and, however you may be politically op- 
posed to Mr. Clay, I must believe, that, as a patriot 
and a southern man, you remember them with gratitude 
and admiration. 

I beg you, sir, to revert to the speech of 1839, 
which you will find in Chambers collection of Clay’s 
speeches, page 363; and, in the mean time, I wish 
to refresh your memory with a passage or two. He 
says: ‘“The first impediment (in the way of the abo- 


'litionists) is the utter and absolute want of all power 


on the part of the general government to effect the 
purpose.” 

Speaking of the course which, in early life, he had 
taken in Kentucky, he says: ‘‘but if I had been then, 
or even now, a Citizen of any of the. planting states, 
the southern or south western states, I should have 
opposed, and would continue to oppose, any scheme 
whatever of emancipation, gradual or immediate, 
because of the danger of an ultimate ascendancy of 
the black race, or of a civil contest which might ter- 
minate in the extinction of one race or the other.”— 
[Page 337.] 

Again, he says: “their liberty, (of the slaves,) if 
it were possible, could only be established by vio- 
lating the incentestible powers of the states, and 
subverting the Union. And beneath the ruins of that 
Union would be buried, sooner or later, the liberty 
of both races.” 

In that speech Mr. Clay seems to look to the ulti- 
mate termination of domestic slavery. He says, page 
380: But if we may attempt to sift the evil, and 
contemplate what lies beyond it, I, teo, have ven- 
tured on a speculative theory, with which I will not 
trouble you, but which has been put@ished to the 
world. According to that, in the course of time, 
some one hundred and fifty or two hundred years 
hence, but few vestiges of the black race will remain 
among our posterity.” 

These sentiments, and the ocrasions to which I 
have alluded, in connexion with Mr. Clay’s known 
abilities, energy, and patriotism, have long since 
brought me to the conclusion, that, beyond all com- 
petition, he is the first and fittest man, as pre- 
sident to guard the interests of the south, the only 
man, who, if this wild and ferocious spirit should 
run to further excess, has the strength to control it 
without resort to force. To this extent you may 
not concur with me, but I cannot think that you 
could differ with me on the general propusition, that 
our interests in this particular will not be endangered 
in his hands. 

As to the statement of my conversation with Mr. 
Clay, you are mistaken in many particulars. 

In the first place, my conversation with him was 
not in 1831, but in 1826—eighteen years since. 

Secondly—Mr. Clay, as well as | can remember, 
uses no such expressions as ‘‘slaves running away 
from their masters, or their masters from them.”— 
These are expressions which have often been attri- 
buted to Mr. John Randolph, ia the public prints. 





Thiedly—Mr. Clay did not say that “a main ob- 
ject of the tariff policy was the abolition of slavery,» 
{n the course of the conversation alluded to, he 
spoke of the general causes which would, in this 
country, terminate slavery, as they had terminated jt 
in all others, and said, as I then understood him, that 
the influence of those causes would be augmented by 
the protection of home industry, and the ultimate 
effect accelerated by the developement of the indus. 
trial capacities of the country. 

I will not undertake, at this distance of time, to 
give a precise account of the conversation, but I be. 
lieve this is the substance of it. 

I am sure, sir, you will excuse my addressing yoy 
through the public papers, inasmuch as it 18 intended 
as a commentary on your statement, which has come 
to me only through that channel. 


Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. C. PRESTON, 
R. P. McCorp, Esa. 


The Richmond Enquirer of Monday last, as its lead. 
ing article, has a column over the signature of 
‘Tos. Rircnis, Chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee,’ intended as a blast of the bugle to the 
voters of Virginia, to rally to the polls on Monday 
next. It says: 

“The argument is nearly exhausted, and it is al- 
most time to act. It is scarcely necessary for us, at 
this eleventh hour, to expatiale on the merits of the 
controversy before you. The principles of the two 
parties, the qualifications of the two candidates, the 
abominable expedients and humbugs of the whigs, 
have been spread before you m every variety of 
form. 

“You have now to choose between J. K. Polk, and 
Henry Clay. Can any staunch republican of Virgi- 
nia State Rights School, hesitate in his choise? Cun 
any republican prefer Henry Clay? Where are the 
pretensions which he can urge to your support? ls 
he in personal qualifications, or in political princi- 
ples, superior to Mr. Polk? He may be a more bDril- 
liant orator—but we do not want splendid eloquence 
to conduct the executive department—neither Wash- 
ington nor Jefferson was an orator. He may be a 
more dashing politician than Mr. Polk—but we do 
not want any high flying and daring politician, who 
soars even beyond the constitution, and disdains all 
its restrictions, in order to carry out some extrava- 
gant object of his towering ambition. We wantnot 
the arrogant temper of a dictator—the vindictive and 
proscriptive spirit of a man who is accustomed to 
lord it over his political friends, and much more his 
opponents, as Daniel Webster has drawn the por- 
trait of Henry Clay. We want no aspiring, ‘moon- 
reaching’ president, who is too much delighted with 
the incense of adulation, to listen to the voice of 
truth—or to admunister the offices of the govern- 
ment, without ‘favor or affection.’ But we desire a 
president of cool, yet firm temper—of strong, com- 
mon, practical sense, who witl calmly consult his 
public duties, and surround himselt with sage and 
able counsellors—who would make up his decisions 
with great circumspection, and then adhere to them 
with inflexible firmness. 


“Our country demands a president, who will carry 
out the true principles of the constitution—not one, 
like Mr. Clay, who rejoices that he is not “*embar- 
rassed by the the peculiar opinions” of Virginia— 
who pursues the latitudinous construction of the 
constitution—who aspires to a mammoth national 
bank, to a high protective tariff, to the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, to a bankrupt 
law, and to that fearful brood of federal encroach- 
ments which he hastened to establish in 1840, after 
violating all the promises which his party had em- 
ployed to get into power. We want no man, who 
will first run a line of 36 degrees of latitude to cut 
the south off from the immense territory of the north, 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and then refuses 
to make some compensation by the re~annexation o! 
Texas. We desire no man to administer the govern- 
ment, who will violate his own solemnly pledged 
compromise act of 1833. All the measures of Mr. 
Clay are intended for a northerfi latitude. He would 
stretch the powers of the government, contrary to 
the true genius of the constitution, so as to locate a 
national bank in the north—to burden the south with 
a high tariff for the benefit of the northern manu: 
factures—to promote the distribution as an ally oi 
the tariff—and to propitiate the abolitionists, by a 
sacrifice of Texas. We want no such man, at the 
head of the government—to establish a strong and 
overwhelming federal power at Washington—to sa- 
crifice the interests of the south to the extravagant 
demands of the north—to employ his patronage to 
strengthen his party, to‘reward his creatures, and to 
banisli every democrat from office. Such a man 3s 
Henry Clay—and such a man is not James K. Polk. 
No man was ever presented to the people of Virg' 
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,, whose xeneral principles are more congenial to 
ore nj no -an who would be more anxious to walk 


‘the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson himself, than 
is much reviled citizen of Tennessee. 
Nor is the manter, in which they have been sup 
ied by their friends, less remarkable than the 
coaroles which they profess. James K. Polk has 
, slaved the eleetioneerer. He has not indecently 
ede curry popularity with 
itten six letters upon 
ed the protean politician in 
varict of form. lis friends, too, 
ed every appeal! to the senses or the pas- 
They nave employed no mummery t seduce 
sople—they have eulisted no idle glees or 
ate optible coons in their service. They have re 
ote’ ‘o no humbugs to deceive the country. They 
ave got up no disunion plot, nor British Gold hum- 
yg plot, Hor ridiculous hard bread humbug. They 
ve scorned aij coalitions with the fanatic abolition- 
s, or narrow minded Native Americans, nor have 
yey employed immense funds, or extensive pipe-lay- 
ng, to support their fallen fortunes. 
lk be elected, he will be hailed as the representa- 
ve of the free, unbought, unbargained suffrages of a 
ee people. Should Henry Clay succeed, he will 
ary upon his escutcheon the stain of the means of 
is ascension—and the world will suspect him to 
his success less to his own merits, and less 
» the voice of a free people, than to the arts 
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his followers, and the influence of their vile. 


nbals. Judge ye, then, people of Virginia, between 
yese men! 

“Be active, friends, and be not too sanguine, lest you 
come supine—but let every man of you go to the 
piss Never did any contest—never did the princi- 
les of Virginia, more anxiously call upon every re- 
blican to do his duty, and his whole duty, and no- 
ing but his duty.” 

The Enquirer of Tuesday has as its leader the fol- 
wing paragraph: 


If James K.. 





causes are working the downfall of Clay in the north, 
the Texas question is doing the same in the south.— 
Georgia has left the whig ranks, and this gives me 
strong hopes of Tennessee. I have a letter from | 
Cave Johnson, in which he says Tennessee 13 ours 
by a majority of not less than 5,000. If things work, 
as it seems to me they are now doing, Clay will be 
defeated by an enormous vote. But calculations al- 
ways fall short, and I believe that we sha!! elect 
Polk easily, but possibly with a small electoral ma- 
jority Clay stands. a chance of losing New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland; at least, the whig majority 
there is so small as to endanger him. Indiana wiil 
be ours; and Clay has certain in the south only North 
Carolina, in the west only Kentucky, in the north 
and east only Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticutt. Now, enumerate for yourself the 
votes certain for Polk, and see, then, in favor of 
whom are the chances.” 


From the Boston Chronicle, Oct. 17. 

MR. BIRNEY’S ACCOUNT OF HIS ACCEPTANCE OF THE 

NOMINATION—TO THE LIBERTY PARTY. 

Boston, Oct. 15, 1844. 

You have learnt that I have been nominated for 
the house of representatives of the Michigan legis- 
lature, by the democrats of the county in which I 
reside. No liberty party organization has been | 
formed in that county. The nomination has no re- | 





A few days after the nomination, after the news 
had gone abroad, I am informed that some of the 
democrats of this county had received letters from 
different parts of the state complaining bitterly of the 
injury Mr. Birney’s nomination was doing to the de- 
mocracy throughout the Union. I was called upon 
by several gentlemen from Detroit, Pontiac, and else- 
where, (members of all three of the parties) and re- 
quested to exhibit the letter referred to. I declined 
upon the ground that it might look like a breach of 
confidence on my part towards Mr. Birney, but pro- 
mised that in case M. B. denied having authorized 
me to use his name before the convention in the 
manner in which the same was used, that I would 
publish the letter to the world. Within a few days 
past I have become well satisfied that Mr. B. has 
denied authorizing his name to be used before the 
convention as a candidate for office. 

The subject now becomes a question of veracity 
between Mr. Birney and myself, which I trust will 
be deemed by a!l a sufficient apology for publishing 
the letter. The following is a true copy of the 
same: 

Saginaw, Sepi. 26, 1844. 

Dear Sin:—! have for several days past, been se- 
riously reflecting upon the proposition made me by 
you and your friends, at our private meeting, on the 
evening of the 17th inst. ‘To-morrow I start for the 
East, and shall not return until after the election.— 





lation to party measures, but was prompted by con- 
siderations of local interest. My neighbors were 
told that, if elected, I would serve the county, whe- 
ither I were nominated by the democratic conven- 
tion, or by the whig convention, or by seceders from 
‘both these parties. So were they, thatI woul! con- 
‘sider myself as representing the people, and not a 
party. No pledge of party service was proposed—_| 





My journey is indispensable, ELSE a puELLIsT and 
GAMBLER Will soon fill the seat of a Washington, a 
Jetterson, and a Jackson. 


After mature reflectinn, I have concluded to ac- 
cept the nomination of Representative to the State 
Legislature, provided your convention see fit to 
nominate me. In case my abolition principles are 
assigned as a reason why I should not receive the 








\none was given. Iexpectto be voted for by whigs 
as well as by democrats. I have just received a 


nomination at the hands of the pemocrats, you are 


‘hereby authorized to say to the Convention, that I 


letter, from a whig of Saginaw county, assuring me 4M Now and EVER HAVE BEEN, 2 Democrat of the 


‘that such would be the case. \‘Jeffersonian School.” 


If you believe what I have stated, you will say my. 


The Democracy of the 
country must be well satisfied that ] am rendering 


“Virginians! are you in favor of the annexation | course is right; 1 repeat to you, J am not under the | them more effectual service by advocating Abolition 


Texas, so vital to the safety of the south, so full 


e able, firm, and consistent friends of Texas. The 
ection of Henry Clay will forever destroy all hopes 
reacquiring that fertile country, which was so 
justly ceded away. Clay is pledged by his last 
lers, to oppose annexation, and Webster, Adams, 
ade, Seward, and the abolitionists will ‘‘hold him 
that pledge.” If he be elected at all, it will be 
¢to the exertions of such men, at all times oppos- 
tothe interests and policy of the south. Will 
u, Virginians, unite with the vile fanatics in ele- 
ling a man who is pledged to go against the annex- 
ion of Texas, though the whole country with a 
all exception should desire it? The fate of Texas 
in the hands of the people of the United States.— 
yinians, be true to yourselves and vote against 
bury Clay?” 

The same paper has besides a number of encour- 
"reports of the prospect of Mr. Polk’s success, 
tonly-in Virginia, but in many of the other states. 
ie following, fur instance, under the caption “THe 
Y Stone State Sare!” is an extract of a letter, 
led Philadelphia, Oct. 25. 

“As to politics, I tell you, without any bias, Ist. 
lat Pennsylvania is certain for Polk and Dallas.— 
le Whigs, | do not think, on the most liberal allow- 
¢,can get more than 3,000 majority in the city 
county. ‘They (the sensible ones) do not claim 
re—and many democrats insist that their majori- 
willbe much less. 1 think that, generally, the 
lives will stick to their old party alliance—and 
sé Who are democrats will vote for Polk, and 
% who are wiigs will go for Clay. Well, now, 
r governor’s vote fell short of the democratic vote 
ut2,000 in the state, because of the Catholic 
tion; but, taking his majority at 4,500, and sub- 
Clog 3,000 from the whig vote, and adding it to 
Vole, it will give us about 10,000 majority; and 
tas the governor’s vote is 2,000 short, adding this 
'we have a democratic majority of upwards of 
00, Now, thig is fair figuring; but my opinion 
at we will certainly carry ‘he state by 8,000.— 
Hay be more. 

“4. | believe Polk’s election as certain as an 
Clon can be; tor in New York the Natives will uot 
(we wilt get New York whether or not) with 
Whigs, if their resolutions and speeches at a large 
ling held in the Park the other day are to be re- 
"4pon; and this will give us New York, certainly, 


. 
‘ 


I have received letters from some of you, since [ | 


came here, evincing disquietude, at the effect of my | 
position. Tie whigs see the influence of their out- 
ery on you, and they are redoubling it. If youyield 
to it, we will have enough of such outcries. We 
| will be confounded and routed by the mere clamor 
of our adversaries. 
‘and yield to the suggestions of the alarmed among 
\us, they would have assurance that I could be fright- 
|ened from my purpose. 


} 


tion in our State Legislature. 
Commend me to your amiable lady, and believe 
JAS. G. BIRNEY. 


will never be without such alarms, till they show | 
every such device. 


be reassured. Give me your confidence—command | 
mine. This mutual faith must exist; or we shall 
accomplish nothing. 

I shall stand in the position } have taken—equally 
prepared to resist the shock of open enemies, or the | 
panic of real friends. James G. Birney. 

MR. BIRNEY’$ POSITION. 

From the Genessee County ( Mich.) Democrat, Extra, 
Oct. 21.—Since our paper went to press this morn- | 
ing, we have received the following statement and 
accompanying letter from Mr. Garland, together 
with his affidavit and the certificate of the Clerk of 
the Court, which we hasten to Jay before our 
readers, that they may judge of the political honesty 
of James G. Birney. | 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

On the 28th of September last, the democratic 
county convention of Saginaw, Michigan, metat the 
house of E. Jewett, in said county, for the purpose 


See what has been the re- | me truly yours, &c. 
sultof this yielding, in the late election in Pitts- | 
burg. Our friends were alarmed at a false and | 


| slightest party pledge. ‘Principles, than if I were opENLY A DEMOCRAT.— 
benefits to the whole Union? If you are, deposite | 


ur votes for James K. Polk and George M. Dallas, | 


You are further authorized to say to the Convention, 
that in case I should be elected to the office of Re- 
presentive from this county, I shall cheerfully and 
gratefully perform the duties assigned me, and here- 

y pledged myself to go for democratic men and mea- 
sures, and, (as you suggested in our recent conversa- 


If Iwere to give way to it now tion) will forego the agitation of the Slavery Ques- 


J. B. Garvanp, Ese. 


| oy 


preposterous issue, gotten up by ourseducers. They (STATE OF Micuican, County of Genessee. 


J. B. Garland, being sworn, says, that he has 


that they have set themselves, like adamant, against carefully compared the above copy with the original, 
,now in his possession, and believes the same to be 
To such of you, then, as feel disquietude, I say— | C°'rect 


J. B. GARLAND. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this 2lst day of 

October, 1844. ROB?. R. PAGE, 

Justice of the Peace. 


a 


Stare or Micuican, county of Genessee. 

I, Thomas R. Cummings, clerk in and for the coun- 
ty of Genessee aforesaid, do certify, that Robert R. 
Page, the person before whom the abové aflidayvit 


/purports to have been taken, was, at the time of 


taking the same, an acting justice of the peace, du- 
ly qualified to administer oaths; and I further certi- 
fy, that 1 am acquainted with the hand-writing of 
said Page, and believe the same to be genuine. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
~ -~)hand and affixed the seal of the circuit 
L.S. fcour for the county of Genessee aforesaid, 
~~ ).on this 21st of October, 1844. 
THOMAS R. CUMMINGS, 
Clerk of said county. 





of nominating county officers. | was a member of 
that convention, and, with several of my democratic 
friends, strongly urged before the convention the | 
propriety of nominating James G. Birney to fill the | 
office of representative to our State Legislature.— 
We so far succeeded as to obtatn the unanimous 
nomination of Mr. Birney. In doing so, I, and I 
believe those who acted with me, were prompted by 
good motives. We believed Mr. Birney honest and 
capable, and without any reflection as to what effect 
the nomination would have abroad, his name was 
announced as a candidate. The only objection urg- 
ed by any member of the convention was, that Mr. 














|Srarr or Micuican, county of Gennessee. 


We, the undersigned, whig county corresponding 
committee, for the county of Genessee aforesaid, do 


| certify, that we are weil acquainted with the above 


named J. B. Garland, thathe is a man of irreproach- 
able character, and a member of the Presbyterian 
ehurch, in good standing in this village—that he this 
day called upon us and exhibited for our inspection 
the letter, of which the above is a true copy—that 
he stated to us that he had called upon the publisher 
of the ‘North Star,” published at Saginaw, and re- 
quested him to publish the foregoing, but that he 


Birney wasaotaccmecrat. Inreply to this, I sisted | refused—to all of which we hereby certify. 

ii nt 1 in my possession a fett \ Fiiot, Genessee county, Oct. 21, 1844. ; 
rom Bey, ste hai he was and always lad JAMES BIRDSALL, 
veen becrat, pledging himself that, i | A. THAYER, 
he si ould be elecicd, he rould xO for demori A. P DAVIS, 
men and ucasures. 


County corresponding committee. 
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AMERICAN PRovisions 1N ENGLAND. 
much interest on this subject will be found on a preced- 
ing page of this number 

London, October 12, The cheese that came to hand 
by the Great Western was in excellent order, and sold 
readily at the quotations. Indeed, so growing is the feel- 
ing in favor of American provisions generally, that it 
promises to become one of the most thriving trades be- 
tween the two countries. 


Stocks. American stocksin England. Oct. 12t).— 
Alabama fives 80; 1 diana do. 33 a 40; Kentucky sixes 
93; Louisiana fives 75; Maryland fives 63 265; Massa- 
chusetts sterling fives 1025 a 103. N. York fives 94; Ohio 
sixes 67 a 63, Pennsylvania fives 67 a63. UU. S. bank 
five per cet 95 a 96. 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. Six miles of atmospheric 
railway from the Dartmouth Arms to Croydon, will, it 
is expected, be ready mm May next. ‘The engineer is 
Mr. Cubitt, and the object is, by a double line, to test the 
principle more satisfactorily than it has yet been tested 
on the Kingstown and Dalkey line 


A, monopolized. Queen Victoria’s christian name is 
Alexandria; her husband’s name is Alvert, and their four 
children are named Adelaide, Albert, Alice and Alfred. 


Barity. Receipts at Albany to the 3d week in Oct. 
were 424331 bushels. 


Cuurcu irems. We learn from the New York pa 
pers, that the house of bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States, have before them, 
charges against bishop Onderdonk, of the New York dio- 
cese. 

‘he house of bishops have accepted the sesignation 
of bishop Onderdonk, 0: Philadelphia, and also sus- 
penaed his ministerial functions. 


Corron Crop oF Encianp.—J.ook out! English pa- 
pers brought by the last steamer has the following: 

Growing colton in Cheshire Mr. Murray, son of the 
respected gentieman who for so many years filled the 
office of American Consul at Liverpool, has recently 
been making a successful experiment in the growth of 
cotton, at his residence, Lissard, near the mouth of the 
Mersey, ou the Cheshire side. A fine specimen of Sea 
Island was exhibited, a few days back inthe Exchange 
News-Rooms. It consisted of two bulbs, one open, ex- 
hibiiing a beautiful cotton, the other closed. ‘The cotton 
looked so natural, so much like a sample taken trom a 
bag, that several gentlemen refused to believe that it 
belonged to the plant to which it was attached; and one 
them was so pertinacious in his scepticism, that Mr. 
Jones, the respected Master of the Exchange, tore open 
the closed bulb, and exhibited, to his astonishment, si- 
milar cotton, in its natural prison, Itis kept in a tem- 
perature of about 30. 


Coat TRADE. ‘The amount sent this season from the 
Schuylkill region to market is, 693,474 tons. and by the 
Lehigh cana including coal from Mouch Chunk, Bea- 
ver meadow, Hazelton, Luof, and Buck mountain, 23],- 
986 tons, up to 16th Oct. 


Corn. Old white in the Baltimore market sells at 42 
a 43, du. yellow 46 a 47; new white 40 a 42 yellow 42 a 
43 cents. 


Dancinc. The Marocane, a new dance, contrived in 
gloritication of the freach triumph in Morocco is super- 
ceding the Polka at Paris. 

Tue Dury on Corres From Durcn Pi rts.—The 


following extract of a letter 1 @ ived by a commercial 
house in Boston, is, says the Boston Advertiser, such a 


commentary ae an inteiligeut foreigner would naturally | 
: % ‘ ; ryt 

make on the late decision of our Secretary of the Trea- | 

sury, in regard to the duty on Coffee from Du'ch ports. | 


Extract of a letter, dated Rotterdam, 8ih ult., from a 
distinguished commercial house of that city. 

“Some shipments of the article (Java coff+e) have al- 
ready been made by American vessels to New York.— 
You see that our Dutchmen do not believe that such a 
liberality in favor of their ships, as is written about from 
your side, can be meant in earnest, as they ship the cof- 
jee by American vessels; it would indeed be a master- 
piece of “diplomasie” on the part of the Du:ch negoua- 
tor at Washington, if the coffee were free in Duich ves- 
sels and notin yourown! But it is looking indeed tvo 
absurd, or altogether impossible, and we expect with 
you, that if the duty is returned on lmportativns by 
Dutch vessels, your Government will not refuse this ad- 
vantage to theirown flag.” 


AN EARTHQUAKE, was very perceptibly felt on the 
morning of ‘Tuesday the 22d Oct. at various places along 
the wesiern part of the state of New York at Alden, 
Albion, Attica, Batavia, Bethany, Daria, Elba, &c. 
This must have been a “God send”’ to the millerites as 
that was the day on which many of them verily believed 
the world was to end, though tie most of them expected 
its end to take place on the 23d Oct. A gentleman from 
Albion states that about 8 o’ clock in the morning, while 
he was at breakfast, something seemed to strike the side 
of the house, jarring it all over, ratuing the dishes on the 
table. ‘The sound then passed on with a deep rumbling 
noise like a car passing over arailroad. At the west 
end of the town, a large brick house was cracked 
through in the centre, and some ol the stones In the abut 
meits of the canal felt out. Mr. Follett, assistant post- 
master at Botavie, says the shock was felt there at7 


An article of 


minutes past 8, and lasted about two seconds. A gen- 
tleman from Kiba estimates the duration of the shock in 
that place at half a minute, and describes it as hard 
enough to jar open several doors. It came apparently 
from the southwest and passed to the northeast. 


Exections. Georgia —The aggregate vote taken at 
the recent congressional election is 79,030, being seve- 
ral thousand more than ever was polled in the state be- 
fore. ‘The majorities were as follows: 

Dist. Whig. Dist. Whig. 
Ist dist. King, maj. 731 | 3d dist. Jones, maj. 278 
ig -** Pee, “ 139 | 4th ** Haralson,“* 587 








7th “ Stephens 1047 | Sth “* Lumpkin, “* 2831 
8ih “ Toombs, 1356 | 6th ** Coob “ 61945 
Whig majorities, 3,273 | Loco majorities, 5,611 
3,273 
2,338 


Loco majority in the state, 

Maine. “An election Sor congressmen, to fill vacan- 
cies in the Ist, 4th and 5ih districts of Maine, is to take 
on the llth November, the day of the presidential elec- 
tron. 


* 
Fiour. Sir Robert Pcel’s Canada corn bill, begins to 
‘tell, though it has bren but a few months in operation. 
The last returns from Montreal, show the exports from 
the St. Lawrence, from the opening of navigation this 
spring, to the 11th Sept. to have been: 
Bushels wheat. 
241,276 
Against 15,417 
in the same peried of last year. 
The receipts of flour and wheat at Tide water, Alba- 
ny, up to the 3d week of October, compared with the 
sume period last year: 
Flour. Wheat. 


Barrels flour. 
351,692 
57,497 








1844, 1,636,038 bbls. 938,243 bush’s. 
1843, 1,531,283 “ 636,107 * 
Increase, 154,755 302,136 


Fires. The Dorrance st. theatre, Providence, (R. I.,) 
together with Dr. Larduer’s valuable paintings, Plana. 
tareum, microscupe, &c., valued at $20,000, was consu- 
‘med on the 25th ult. ‘The beli of the Pine street Bapust 
|church, 130 feet high, caught from this fires and the 
‘building was tn danger. ; 
| The ship Mary Aingland, of N. York, whilst taking 
‘in cotton at N. Osleaus, ou the 19th ulumo, took fire, 
‘and was burnt, with the 1,700 bales she had taken on 
_board—loss estimate d at $120,000. 





“Harts orr.”’ The collector of New Orleans has re- 
_newed his order, that persons having business with him 
' must take their hats off on approaching him. 


| ‘Twe nvreicanes. ‘That which occurred on the 5th 
land 6:h Oct. in the W. Ludias and our southern coast, 
did much damage at Nassau N.P. ‘The papers of 
‘that place furnish a heavy lisi of marine disasters of those 
| dates. 

| Inpra sHawLs, were sold Jast Thursday, by Messrs. 
Foster & Livingston, several shawls sold as high as 
| $650 and $500; others at $400, $300, &e. &c. 

| NN. Y. Mirror. 
pt aia 

| Money market. The capitalists of England have 
| started off tuli ult upon a new hobby. Railroad stocks 
| have becume suddenly the rage, and new railroads are 
‘projecting all over the kingdom, which promises very 
/soon to present the appearance of a gridiron, with bars 
brunning in every couceivable direcuou. ‘The amount 
| required for constructing, however euormous, seems to 
ibe no obstacle—the stuck is readily taken. We noticed 
/some time since that at Sir Robert Peeie’s suggestion an 
i act of parliament bas Deen passed, by which government 
| assumes hot ouly the control, but also the rigutl to pur- 
chase out any ratirvad hereafter to be constructed. ‘The 
first feature of this control is exhibited in the regulation 
of toils. One penny (two cents) per mile, passengers 
'are to be carried for—and the existing companies are 
/comiug into the same arrangement. 


| Tue Morris CANAL SOLD AT AUCTION. ‘This work of- 
| fered for sale by Judge Whitehead, master in chancery, 
at Newark, N. J., under a decree of lorceclosure upon 
a mortgage given fora loan obtained in Holland, was 
purchased by a gentleman of New Jersey, understood 
to represent large capiialisis elsewhere, for a millon of 
dollars,—about one fuurth of us original cost, Lt is said 
to be in contemplatiun so to enlarge the canal, as to ad- 
mit of the passage of the Pennsylvania coal-boais direct 
to this city. (N. ¥. Jour. Com. 


NATURALIZING FOREIGNERS. About one thousand na- 
turalization papers have been issued by the courts in 
Baltimore within the last sixty days. ‘The Baltsmore 
American publishes their names, and the names of the 
witnesses required to authenticate the oath of the _fo- 
reigner. The number naturalized in the city of New 
York for the three last months is said to be over jive 
thousand. Fifteen thousand French naturalized citizens 
ure suid to be residing inthe city of New York, most of 
whom have not usually jinterfered in elections. A 
meeting of them has been called, with a view ot enlist- 
ing them at the ensuing elecuon. 


sw York city. An immense Whig procession, 
exeeeding it is asserted any thing ever paraded in that 
cy, wok place on Wednesday last. ‘ihe procession 


| was divided ito 21 Grand Divisions, each with their 
icars, banners, music, &c. All the trades and associa- 





tions were represented. The procession occupied two 
hours and 38 minutes in passing, was upwards of five 
miles in length, and comprised about 12,000 persons. — 
So says the Express. ; 
The “Democrats” had their procession yesterday, we 
have of course no accounts of ityet. The city is said to 
be apparently very equally divided between three parties: 
“Native Americans,” ‘ Whigs,” and “Democrats.” 
The natives have no candidare for president or governor 
and are courted of course by both the other parties. —' 


Parpox. The U.S. marshal, Col. Ewing, received 

esterday a full pardon from the President of the Uniteq 
States for David McDaniel, Thomas Towson, J. R. J) 
Prefontaine, Nathaniel H. Morton, John A. MeCor- 
mack, and Wm. J. Harris. These persons have beey 
sometime past confined in our county jail under sep. 
tence from the U.S. circuit court for participating in the 
murder and robbery of Chavis, the Santa Fe trader. 

[St. Louis Rep. Oct, 23, 


The Prussion Fhaler is of unusually low standard 
being only three-fourths (750 thousandths) fine. The 
weight of the thaler should be 343.76 grains troy, and 
its value, at the full standards, would be 69 4 cents; by; 
as they are found in currency, the average scarcely ex. 
ceeds 633 cents, and yet they are not unfrequently pass. 
ed as dollars of 100 cents. 


“REPUDIATION” AT THE LONDON CiuBs. Some of the 
London Clubs have adopted, itis said, at the sugyest. 
ion of the Rev. Sydney Smith, the plan of rejecting, for 
complimentary admission or as members, the citizens of 
the repudiating statesin America. This may have given 
rise to the report that the representatives o! Best pow. 
ers whose governments had not met their obligations 
were to be thus tabood at court. We opine that the 
court would look mighty thin of foreign ambassadors, jf 
the rule were strictly carried out. 


Revenue. The amount of duties collected at the New 
York custom house for the week ending Saturday even: 
ing last, was $430,393 73. 

_ £xports from Boston to foreign ports, the week end: 
ing October 26th— 


In American vessels, ‘ ; , $159,153 
In foreign S , : ° , 177,839 
Sirx. The second annual convention of silk culiy 


rists and manufacturers, was held in New York on the 
9th instant. Lt was stated that in a little town in the 
west, called Glovesville, gloves to the value of from 
$300 000 to $500,000 were annually made, and this ma- 
nufacture at that place consumed in the same period 
$10 000 worth of American silk. The same quantity of 
Italian silk was formerly used. : 

Sugar crop. The Lafourche Gazette, (La.,) states, 
that “many planters have commenced making sugar.— 
The crop promises to be very good, the cane is wel! 
grown and well rpened. Te sugar will be of good 
quality.” 

Steamers. The steamer British Queen, was sold at 
Antwerp to M. Van Lemput, for £6,820. 

Lhe steamer Edwin Hickman burnt.—We learn by the 
officers of the steamer Sarah Ann, which arrived vesier- 
day morning, that the steamer Edwin Hiekman, bound 
fron: New Orleans to Cincinnati, with a valuable carzo 
of about 280 tons of freight, was burnt at Cairo on Sun: 
day night, and the whole totally lost. The books, pa- 
pers, and money of the boat were only saved. 

(St. Louis Republican of 17th inst. 


THE comet, discovered by Mr. Smith of Ohio but 
which the Luropeans call Rothman’s comet, according to 
calculation of its movements was atts nearest to the 
earth on the 22d August, on which day Signer Vico, 
astronomer, discovered it from the observatory of te 
college of Rume. It was then 29,000,000 iniles distant. 
It is supposed to be the same comet which was noviced 
in the year 1535, in which year it reached withii 2),- 
060,000 miles of the earth. Ic perturms its revolution 
round the sun in five years. 


Tue Topacco cropiIn Mjssounrt. We learn from the 
upper section of the state that the tobacco had been ge: 
nerally cut betore the late frosts, and very little injury 
has been sustained from this cause. ‘T'he leaf is better 
this year than usual. It is conjectured that the crop wil 
not exceed tea thoustnd hogsheads, a very large amount 
having been destroyed by the high water, and many 
planters having been induced to change their crop by 
the low price of tobacco in other markets. 

[Si. Louis Republican, Oct. 7. 

The importations of foreign goods, this year, it is De: 
lieved wil amount to one hundred and fiiteen tnillions o 
doliars, of which 73 millions at N. York and 8 millivns 
at Philadelphia. 


Untrep Srates senaTe. The whigs boast of theif 
victory in Ohio at the late election, as securing to thel 
beyond doubt a majority in the next United States sea 
torial term. Their having a majority in each branch 0! 
the Ohio legislature insures the clection of a whig to suc’ 
ceed Mr. Tappan, whose term expires on the 4th 
March next. This will make 27 whiz senators, to 2 
loco senators, even if New York, Michigan, Missou 
and Arkansas, shculd all of them choose loco senate 
to succeed those whuse terms also expire on the 41) o 
March next. 

Wuear. About 12,000 bushels Maryland red wer 


sold in Baltimore on Monday last for shipment, at fro! 
88 to 93 cts. for prime. Interior red has been sold at '° 





to 88. White 95 to 105 cts, 
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